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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 








HE long-dreaded catastrophe in Egypt has occurred, though 
its proportions have not been cataclysmal. On Sunday, 
the lower Arab population of Alexandria took advantage of a 
chance encounter between an Arab and a Maltese to rise against 
the Europeans. The soldiers did not interfere, the police, as we 
judge upon the balance of evidence, assisted the rioters, and, 
before order was restored, four Englishmen had been killed, the 
British Consul, Mr. Cooksor, and the Italian and Greek Con- 
suls severely wounded with clubs, and about 250 “ Europeans,” 
chiefly Maltese and Greeks, murdered, and either carried to 
hospital or thrown into the water. Order was at last restored 
by the soldiers, under orders from Cairo, and Alexandria 
has been heavily garrisoned; but the soldiers have in- 
formed the European Admirals that they must not land 
armed parties, even to bury the dead, who were accordingly 
buried at sea. Order has not since been disturbed, but 
all confidence is gone, and the wealthier Europeans in Cairo 
and Alexandria have fled to the steamers, which carry away 
many hundreds a day. The remaining Europeans are concen- 
trating in Alexandria, all business is suspended, and the whole 
foreign population awaits in sickening fear the action of the 
Powers, who, under the circumstances detailed elsewhere, have 
wisely given no sign. 


Arabi Pasha may or may not have instigated the émezte. 
Accounts conflict, except upon the single point that there was 
organisation among the rioters, who used clubs instead of 
swords, but the whole advantage of the incident accrued to 
Arabi. The Khedive, on hearing of the riots, was advised to 
retire to Alexandria, where the road to his Palace can be 
swept by the guns from the Fleet, and Dervish Pasha accom- 
panied him, leaving Arabi virtual Dictator in Cairo. The 
troops obey him implicitly, and he still hopes, it is stated, 
that Tewlik may be dethroned, and himself named Regent, 
on behalf of Abbas Pasha, a child of eight. Failing this 
solution, he will, he affirms, at once fire on foreign soldiers, 
should any land; while, if the Sultan sends acorps d’armée, he 
will proclaim a member of the Shereefal family of Mecca 
Khalif, and cail all Arabs to arms on his behalf. This declara- 
tion, which was only half understood by the Daily News’ corre- 
spondent, to whom it was made, is thoroughly understood at 
Constantinople, and has greatly increased the hesitation of 
the Sultan. He wants Egypt, not an Arab revolt against his 
Khalifate, and is interposing delays to the demand for Turkish 
troops which Tewfik is known to have made. He will probably 
send them, rather than see Alexandria occupied,—but a catas- 
trophe may occur first. Fortunately, in the last resort 
Alexandria cannot resist the Fleet. 


: The discussions on Egypt bothin the House of Commonsand the 
French Chamber have been numerous this week, but uninstructive. 
Jingoes in both countries are wild with rage; the traders inter- 
ested in Egypt are reasonably irritated ; and partisans in either 
country are trying hard to show, first, that the riots are the fault 
of Mr. Gladstone and M. de Freycinet, and secondly, that they 
have no plan for preventing a catastrophe. Neither Govern- 





ment, however, has been forced into disclosures. There exists, 
as we have explained elsewhere, a real necessity for secrecy at 
present; and almost the only official statement of importance 
has been one by Mr. Gladstone, affirming with unusual distinct- 
ness the perfect loyalty of the French Government, and the 
thorough accord between the Western Powers. It is to this point 
that the suspicions of the public turn. There is a belief abroad that 
M. de Freycinet is hampering British action; but so far as can 
be perceived, the difficulty, if any, arises from his weakness be- 
fore the Chamber, rather than any treachery. Both Powers 
are pressing a particular course upon the Sultan, who pleads 
now his dignity, now his obligations as Head of the Faith, and 
now his finances, and both have authorised their Admirals to 
take any course necessary for the safety of their subjects. That 
includes, of course, authority to shell Alexandria, in the last 
resort. 


Lord Salisbury has surpassed himself. We can recall nothing 
in the history of the last eight years so full of malignant 
purpose as his speech of Thursday. ‘Though informed 
that discussion was inexpedient, he declared that the Fleet 
had done nothing but “ furnish a safe place from which British 
officers have been able to witness the painful and revolting 
spectacle of British subjects being endangered and slaughtered 
at the water’s edge.” The “ Naval demonstration had de- 
monstrated nothing but the impotence of Great Britain 
and the feebleness of her Ministers.” It is “not too much 
to say that upon those who sent that Fleet there, without 
the resolution to follow up the act with the force necessary to 
give effect to their policy,—that upon them lies the responsi- 
bility of the bloodshed which was caused by the passions which 
the presence of the Fleet provoked.” ‘To withdraw the Fleet 
would be humiliating; but to leave it there to look on help- 
lessly, would be a deeper depth of humiliation. All this while 
the responsibility really rests upon Lord Salisbury, who estab- 
lished the Joint Protectorate, because he thought the French 
Government, urged by the Bondholders, would otherwise inter- 
fere alone. 


The Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs has made a speech on 
Egyptian affairs which contained some remarkable statements. 
He said the policy of Italy was to maintain firmly its alliance 
with the three Powers with which it had hitherto acted in the 
matter—that is, Germany, Austria, and Turkey—to favour 
the despatch of Turkish troops as the least of many 
evils, and “absolutely to refuse assent to armed intervention 
on the part of certain Powers,”—that is, presumably, England 
and France. It is useless to form opinions upon telegraphic 
summaries of an important speech; but if some of the ques- 
tioners in Parliament had asked the meaning of these words, 
instead of reading telegrams from frightened merchants, they 
would have performed better service. Are we to understand 
that, in 8. Mancini’s judgment and that of the Powers allied 
to Italy, England and France are not at liberty to land troops 
in Egypt? Or did he only mean that Italy would greatly 
prefer to employ*the agency of the Sultan ? 

Tn the irregular discussion of Wednesday which arose on Sir 
H. D. Wolff's moving the adjournment of the House, in order 
to press his criticisms on our Egyptian policy, Mr. Parnell took 
occasion to comment on the growing number of Irish evictions, 
which Mr. Trevelyan, in a very remarkable statement, admitted 
to be positively “appalling.” “ In the first quarter of this year, 
the number was serious; last month, it was most formidable; in the 
first week of this month, it was something very like appalling.” 
“In many instances, the police and the magistrates described 
the evictions as ‘cases of hardship.’” He deeply regretted 


there were landlords who did not “adopt the attitude of the 
Honourable Member for Carrickfergus” [Mr. Greer, a Con- 
servative Member, who had, nevertheless, as he himself informed 





the House, given specific directions to his agent in Ireland that 
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no pressure was to be put on his tenants till the Arrears Bill 
was passed, and that they were to be deprived of no advantage 
they might derive from it], “and who, at a time when the 
Executive was grappling with a situation of extreme difficulty, 
asserted their rights in a cruel and unpatriotic manner.” This 
is so very serious a statement, coming as it does from the Irish 
Minister, that we must say it seems to us to justify extreme 
urgency in the taking up of the Arrears Bill, and even an effort 
to pass it simultaneously with the Prevention of Crime Bill. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s statement seems to us, indeed, to prove that 
the Arrears Bill has even more right to be called a “ Preven- 
tion of Crime” Bill, than the “ Prevention of Crime” Bill 
itself. 


The discussion in Committee on the Intimidation Clause in 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill, after lasting for three pre- 
vious days, again occupied the whole of yesterday week, as well 
as a considerable part of Monday. It was agreed, on Mr. 
Cohen’s suggestion, that only such acts shall be punishable 
under the Intimidation Clause as are done expressly “ (i order 
to put any person in fear,” and not acts which merely happen to 
have that effect; and afterwards it was decided to adopt the plan 
which we suggested as the right one in our last issue,—i.e., to 
limit the too sweeping character of the clause by a proviso ex- 


plaining that the clause is not intended to apply to combinations of 


farmers or labourers which are effected for the same purposes as 
those of a Trades-union,—i.r., to further their own interest, by 
reducing rent or raising wages,—though it will apply to any 
combination expressly directed to inflict injury on the landlord 
or employer. Such a proviso is to be introduced by the Govern- 
ment before the report. It was only, however, on the interven- 
tion of the Prime Minister, that it became quite clear that the 
Government were willing to guard the Bill against any possible 
misinterpretation in this direction. Sir William Harcourt has 
conducted the case for the Government with great ability and 
great sang-froid; but he hardly cares enough for guarding 
against abuses of the measure, to diminish to a minimum the 
resistance which such a measure necessarily excites. Mr. 
Parnell had been asking repeatedly, and in vain, for a formal 
embodiment of this proviso im the measure, but not till My. 
Gladstone had spoken was it conceded. 

The Government appears to have been needlessly obstinate 
in relation to the clauses making an offence of participation in 
public meetings which the Viceroy may prohibit, especiaily con- 
sidering thatthe Irish Government has assumed, and, we suppose, 
legally assumed, quite sufficient power to prevent dangerous 
assemblies of this kind in Ireland for a long time back, without 
any special powers, except those given them by the common law. 
A passionate dispute arose on Tuesday in relation to the conduct 
of the Irish Constabulary, whom Mr. Sexton accused of refresh- 
ing themselves s0 often as to become the worse for drink, and then 
acting in a provocative and insulting manner; but the only 
important change introduced in relation to assaults on the 
Constabulary was this,—that in order to be punishable under 
this measure, they must be assaults on the Constabulary while 
on duty. With regard to the membership of unlawful associa- 
tions, which is made an offence under this measure, it was 
conceded that it shall only be punishable when it can be 
shown that any one is “knowingly” a member of an unlawful 
association ; and, what is still more important, the Government 
promised that the Resident Irish Magistrates in administering 
the new measure shall be assisted by trained legal advisers. 
On the whole, the number of reasonable concessions made by 
the Government in relation to this measure, has been very 
considerable, though in no case, so far as we can judge, has there 
been anything like idle or weak concession. 


Thedebate on Thursday, which was preceded by a catechism of 
no less than 88 questions,—68 put after notice given, and 20 with- 
out notice given,—was one in which the policy of Obstruction 
was unmistakably pursued. It turned on the clauses concerning 
the prohibition of public meetings likely to lead to riot, 
and the Government accepted in substance an amendment 
of Mr. Healy’s, saving from the operation of the Bill public 
meetings called for proper electioneering purposes. Dilatory 
notices to report progress began at a comparatively early hour, 
and the condition of their being withdrawn was that no «fter- 
noon sitting should be held on Friday. This sutfticiently 
showed that the object of the Irish Members was not to 
make progress, but to prevent it, and apparently they 





ace iaia. 
: , Bill at the 
cost of first passing the Prevention of Crime Bill, None 


the less, we believe that the Government, after the official stat 
ment they have made concerning the evictions, are bone “a 
press on the Arrears Bill with the utmost urgency, and eithe 
to postpone their immediate task, or,—what would be ‘each 
better,—to lighten it of half its difficulties, by accepting, on 
its remaining clauses, the advice of the English Liberals who 
protest against many of its minutely and superfluously harass. 
ing provisions. 


do not wish even to get to the Arrears 


Prince Bismarck has been again defeated. After a severe 
debate of two days, during which the Chancellor delivered two 
long speeches, and a declaration that he regarded the measure 
as the corner-stone of his edifice, the Bill establishing a tobaceg 
monopoly was thrown out on Wednesday, by the crushing major- 
ity of 276 to 45 votes. All parties, including many strong Con. 
servatives, combined against him, and this although he declared 
the Bill important to the military system, without which his 
diplomacy would have been ineffectual. The majority saw that 
the monopoly would liberate the Imperial Government from al] 
effective control, and faced even the threat of dissolution, On 
the following day, the Reichstag voted by 155 to 150 “That 
Government do no further disturb the tobacco industry of the 
country by schemes of taxation or monopoly,” and immediately 
after Parliament was prorogued to November 30th, nearly six 
months hence. It is improbable that it will meet again, thouch 
there is no chance that the constituencies will reverse the 
judgment of their representatives. They are tired of taxation 
for military purposes, and, it is said, greatly doubt the effect of 
the Protectionist system, which makes everything dear. 


The Czar has, by decree, removed General Tgnatieff from the 
Ministry of the Interior, replacing him by Count Tolstoy, for- 
merly Minister of Education, and a reactionary obscurantist 
of the deepest dye. The official reason assigned is that 
General Ignatieff is out of health, but that is an etiquette 
in Russia, and the true reasons are understood to be 
that General Ignatieff has not suppressed the Revolu- 
tionary Committee, that representations have been made 
against him from Berlin and Vienna, and that the Finance 
Minister attributes to him the Jewish disturbances which have 
affected the revenue, and the chances of procuring a loan. 
According to the Paris correspondent of the Ties, the Russians 
are delighted at the change, but we suspect he and the Russians, 
too, exaggerate the effect of these personal fallings and risings 
of different men. The Czars control their own policy. and the 
meaning of the change is only that Alexander the ‘Third has 
decided not to seek an escape from his domestic troubles in 
war, and that he still hopes to put down Nihilism by simple 
repression. We fear that he will find that war on the students 
and the modern spirit will only increase the number of Nihilist 
agents, who still keep the Emperor virtually imprisoned. 


The French Chamber is getting hopelessly out of hand. On 
Saturday it rejected the Government Bill suspending the irre- 
movability of Judges until a remodelling had been accomplished, 
and decreed removability as a principle by 282 to 193, a very 
large majority. This decision, should it be persisted in, 
will enable a Reactionary Government summarily to dis- 
all Republican Judges, or compel them to decide 
according to its wishes. A proposal was then debated 
that the Judges, “instead of being appointed by the 
State, should be elected,” of course by the people, though 
probably through a restricted suffrage. M. Humbert, the 
Minister of Justice, resisted, as did also M. Gambetta; and an 
offer was made to fill Judgeships by competition among quali- 
fied men of ten years’ standing, but the Chamber was resolute, 
and carried election by 275 to 203. M. Humbert immediately 
resigned, but M. Grévy refused to accept his resignation, and it 
is hoped that the Chamber will be induced to rescind its vote. 
It is quite possible, however, that it will not; and if it does not, 
the securities for competent and unbiassed Judges will be finally 
swept away. With incompetent electors, and a Government 
allowed to dismiss at will, the able officials who in France seek 
judgeships will betake themselves to some other branch of the 
public service. Even in England election gives us the Coroners, 
decidedly the feeblest Judges in the country. 


miss 


Lord Dalhousie made a very able speech on Monday in favour 
of the Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
He said that the Bill avowedly dealt only with a single case, 
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‘nstead of putting the change of law on any great principle, 
. use the case with which it was drawn to deal was the 
“~ one in which the grievance of the present prohibition was 
severely felt. In all our larger colonies,—all the colonies, 
indeed, except some of those of South Africa,—a marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister is now legal. The existing law is 
widely set at defiance ; but he wished the law altered, not 
pecause it had been often broken, but because public 
opinion sustained those who broke it. In London alone 
there were 5,000 couples who had married in defiance of 
the law, and in a little place like Stratford-on-Avon there 
were no fewer than twenty such couples. He was him- 
aelf acquainted with thirteen men who had married their 
sisters-in-law, and in many of these cases it was at 
the request, sometimes at the death-bed request, of their 
wives. In the case of the upper classes, the grievance was 
not great, for these satisfied their consciences by getting 
married abroad; and in all the great Continental countries 
these marriages were either absolutely lawful, or only needed a 
dispensation from the civil power, which it was easy to get; 
but in the case of the poor, where the need for a sister-in-law’s 
presence in the house was much more urgent, it was impossible 
to adopt the expensive expedient of yoing abroad to marry, and 
consequently it too often ended in connections which were 
not marriages at all. The practical conditions of the case 
showed that whether such marriages are desirable in themselves 
or not, neither public opinion nor public expediency justifies 
the prohibition which at present renders them unlawful, but 
which does not prevent the connections which it is intended to 
prevent, aud does brand with illegitimacy numbers of innocent 
children whose parents society does not condemn. 


The chief speaker against the Bill was the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, who, if we may trust the report, did not speak with 
anything like his usual ability. He insisted that the only effect 
of legalising these marriages would be that poor men could 
no longer obtain the help of their sisters-in-law as house- 
keepers for at least a year after the death of their wives, or, 
indeed, at all, till it was considered decent for them to marry 
that sister-in-law; and he urged that the only ground of prin- 
ciple on which the Bill could be put, would be the formal 
legalising of all marriages of mere affinity. He suggested, 
though he did not seem to expect, that the sisters of a deceased 
wife, after being “evicted as sisters-in-law,’—as they would 
be by this Bill,—might be “ put in as caretakers,” but, if they 
were, he anticipated that only very strong-minded women would 
welcome the change of position. It was not a time, he thought, 
to meddle with marriage laws, unless you could put them on a 
new basis of principle ; whereas this Bill had confessedly no basis 
of principle, being intended to remedy only one particular 
grievance, and to leave a number of other alleged grievances, 
standing on the same basis of general principle, unremedied. 
Of course, the reply to the Bishop of Peterborough is that 
the natural principle is liberty of choice, and that to justify 
the prohibition of liberty of choice, especially as regards a 
class of actions in which there are strong motives for exer- 
cising itin a particular direction, there should be very strong 
grounds of principle or expediency, which cannot be shown to 
exist, and are not, in fact, shown to exist, in this case. The 
Bill was rejected by the narrow majority of four (132 against 
128). 

The division list shows that the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and the Duke of Albany all voted for the Bill, 
and that the Duke of Connaught paired for it; but not a single 
Bishop (unless we count the Bishop of Ripon, who paired in 
its favour), while the Archbishop of York and sixteen Bishops 
{including both Bishop Temple and Bishop Fraser) voted 
against the Bill. Otherwise, the division list shows, of course, 
that the greater number of the antagonists of the Bill were 
Conservatives, and the greater number of its advocates Liberals. 
Nevertheless, Lord Malmesbury and other Conservatives voted 
for the Bill; while the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Monck, and other Liberals voted against it. 





A meeting in support of the Society for Training Teachers of 
the Deaf, by the German or oral system, which teaches them to 
watch closely the movement of the lips and to distinguish 
words by that method, was held at the Mansion House yesterday 
week, Alderman Sir R. Carden presiding, while the object of 
the Society was advocated by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, Lord O’ Hagan, and Cardinal Manning. The Cardinal 


stated that there were no fewer than 30,000 deaf mutes in 
this country, and strongly advocated the foundation of a 
College to provide teachers for the education of this large 
number of persons. Ten thousand pounds are needed for the 
College, and he did not despair of collecting that sum. The 
German or oral system of teaching deaf mutes to understand 
speech by watching the motion of the lips is now adopted by 
191 out of 364 schools for teaching the deaf, and is so much 
superior in every respect to the other systems, which establish 
special modes of communicating with the deaf but do not teach 
them to understand ordinary speech, that it is a matter of the 
greatest importance to make its adoption universal. In one 
case, said the Cardinal, a German lady who was stone deaf had 
been taught by this method, not only her own language, but a 
patois variation of it, which she was able to interpret to a lady 
who did not understand the putvis. That is certainly a mar- 
vellous triumph of didactic effort, and more than £10,000 ought 
to be forthcoming to provide the Society with the ways and 
means for this noble as well as marvellous undertaking. 


The last number of the Medicul Press contains a curious 
account of what it calls a “phenomenal canary,”’—a curious 
vulgarism of our medical contemporary, who surely never sup- 
posed that any one could describe a canary that was not phe- 
nomenal, that is, the noumenal canary,—by which he evidently 
means an extraordinary canary. This extraordinary canary, “ at 
present in the possession of Dr. J. MacGrigor Croft,” can talk. 
The editor says that he visited the canary, and found that it could 
pronounce a good number of sentences, “ clearly imitative of the 
voice of the lady who has had care of it since its early youth.” 
“The effect,” adds our contemporary, “ produced by the clear, 
sweetly-uttered sentences pronounced by the bird is almost 
weird at first ; but the feeling of wonder thus created quickly 
gives rise to a sensation of exquisite pleasure, which is deepened 
as the little creature suddenly, at the end of a sentence, rushes 
off into an ecstacy uf song.” Wedo not know why more birds 
should not have the same power. Indeed, we suspect that it is 
the want of imitative impulse, rather than the want of mechani- 
cal apparatus, which now limits to parrots and paroquets, 
ravens, jackdaws, and a few other birds, the power of human 
speech. We suspect that if all birds were imitative, we should 
find all birds able to talk. In the meantime, we have reason to 
be thankful that more birds are not imitative, since if they 
were, we should lose a great many of the songs we love, and have 
a great deal of empty chatter which we do not love at all. 


Miss Ormerod, in the very interesting report which she has 
just published on injurious insects during the year 1881 (pub- 
lished by Swan Sonnenschein aud Co.), gives an interesting 
description of the oak leaf-roller moth (Tortiriv viridana) and 
caterpillar, which is the one that has done so much mischief to 
our oaks during the present and the past year. She tells us 
that, besides the rooks and black-headed sea-gulls, which (with 
the too rare nightjars) are the most efficient of the winged de- 
stroyers of this moth and caterpillar, one of its most formid- 
able enemies is a carnivorous caterpillar (Cosmiu trapezina), 
which feeds upon the caterpillar of the oak leaf-roller. Miss 
Ormerod appears to regard these Trapezina caterpillars as 
almost as important for the purpose of clearing off the Tortriv 
viridana caterpillar, as the insectivorous birds themselves, and 
she remarks that the worst of the insectivorous birds is that 
they feed on the insects which are useful to us, no less than on 
the insects which are pernicious, whereas this carnivorous cater- 
pillar apparently feeds only on our insect enemies. Hence she 
discourages the unlimited multiplication of small birds, though 
deprecating any reduction of them below their “ natural aver- 


age.” But what is their “ natural average ?” 


The Spanish Bondholders in England have accepted 8. 
Camacho’s final offer for the conversion of Spanish 3 per cent. 
bonds into 4 per cent. stock, at the price of £44 12s, 6d., includ- 
ing commission. The effect of this arrangement is to reduce the 
whole nominal Debt of Spain, which exceeded €420,00),000, at 
all sorts of rates, from 1} per cent. to 12—the rate on the Float- 
ing Debt—to a consolidated Debt of £200,000,000 at 4 per cent. 
This involves an outlay of €8,000,000 a year, which Spain, with 
her revenue of £30,000,000, can pay easily enough, if her finan- 
ciers Co not instantly begin loading her again with a new 
Floating- Debt, at monstrous rates of interest. Moreover, a 
surplus, if her Treasury is lucky enough to have one, tells on a 
reduced Debt. 





Consols were on Friday 1003 to 100} x.d, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


i oe trouble in Egypt, always more complex than the public 
imagine, has suddenly been complicated still further by two 
discoveries,—one of the most pressing moment, and one of very 
great, though possibly more remote importance. The first is, 
that Europeans are not safe in the Nile Valley. It was supposed 
that they would be Jet alone, if only out of terror of ultimate 
consequences ; but the Western Governments forgot both the 
disposition and the ignorance of the Egyptian populace. Like 
other Orientals, and with more reason, they hate the Euro- 
peans. They are told that the respectables among them are 
fattening on their taxes, drawing enormous salaries in order to 
help in extorting interest on fictitious public debts; and they see 
that the non-respectables, the fifty thousand Greeks, Maltese, 
Levantines, and nondescripts who swarm in every Egyptian town, 
are either labourers competing with themselves or the scum of 
the earth, men much more vicious than themselves and much 
less industrious, yet earning or stealing larger incomes, and 
protected at every turn from the consequences of their conduct 
by the capitulations and Consular protection. They confuse all 
together, hate all alike, and the moment authority is suspended 
spring at the intruders’ throats. It is hardly necessary to in- 
quire, under such circumstances, whether Arabi Pasha insti- 
gated an émeute or not. We incline to believe he did, in order 
to produce an exodus of the detested foreigners, and to convince 
Dervish Pasha, who had begun to hold high language, of his 
own sway over the mob ; but that is a matter of detail. What is 
certain is that the Arabs rose with their short clubs, that the 
police helped them, though the soldiers did not: that twenty 
or thirty respectable Europeans, and perhaps ten times that 
number of labourers and loafers, were stabbed, bayoneted, or 
beaten to death; and that such a feeling of terror was spread 
“through all Europeans as to produce a panic-stricken flight 
from the country. In a few days Cairo was deserted, 
Alexandria was quitted by all who could obtain passages, 
and the remaining Europeans were driven into conceal- 
ment in their houses, the Consuls specially counselling them 
not to arm. The departures every day are counted by 
thousands, and as Europeans perform most of the banking, 
shop-keeping, commercial, and managing functions in Egypt, 
daily business has come to such a stand-still that the taxes 
cannot be collected, and the Controllers have sanctioned 
a partial respite of six months. The blow to Egypt is 
most severe, as the confidence of Europeans is permanently 
shaken, but the blow to the Western Powers is heavier 
still. So long as order was undisturbed they could 
proceed regularly, appeal to the European concert upon 
Lord Granyille’s plan, and when an agreement had been 
arrived at, so act as to secure permanent results. Insurrec- 
tion, however, leaves no time, it is imperative to punish 
defiant outrage, and France and England find their policy 
jeopardised by the risk of a sudden demand for the employ- 
ment of force. Hitherto, with a self-control quite wonderful 


in the face of the excited opinion of Paris and London, they | 


have refrained from using it; but if the Egyptian soldiers 
join the mob, they will have no option. We should say, on 
the whole, the soldiers would not join it, but their temper is 
uncertain; there is a frightful risk, mentioned below, 
always present in the background; and the soldiery, we 
greatly fear, are under that delusion as to the power 
of the Fleets which, to our amazement, we find 
prevalent among some of our contemporaries. Because 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour did not land his very few marines, 
and so bring on a purposeless fight in which he might 
have been defeated, the Fleet is pronounced by Egyptian 
corporals and London journalists impotent and useless, It is 
because it is so fearfully potent that Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
fortunately a cool, as well asa gallant and decided commander, 
reserves its frightful powers for anextremity. Let the 10,009 
Egyptian troops in Alexandria break into revolt and begin 
the dreaded massacre, and we venture to say they and the 
journalists will be fearfully undeceived. Within fifty minutes 
Alexandria will be begging for permission to exist on any 
terms, and the Western Powers will be under the necessity of 
providing a new Government, in place of the organisation 
destroyed by shells. 


We trust and believe no such calamity will occur, but there 
is, as we said, a very great danger behind. Arabi Pasha has 
shown his hand in an unexpected direction, and it is quite 


possible that the ultimate expedient on whi 

“0 relying, the landing of a Turkish corps d’armce, may be 
ound excessively difficult, or, indeed, impossible, The 
traordinary threat which Arabi Pasha made in the pre = 
of the correspondent of the Daily News, and i 
wrote down—that, if the Turks landed, he would — 
claim a Holy War—seemed at first unintelligible. "oe 
Pasha has no more power to proclaim a“ jehad,” the most sii ‘ 
of all Mussulman acts, than his own cup-bearer ; and if he aid 
proclaim it as Minister of War, it would make no praca 
It is, however, now believed at Constantinople that the threat 
was perfectly serious, and that Arabi, well aware of his fate 
should the Sultan treat him as a rebel, has decided to pro- 
claim the Shereef of Mecca Khalif, and himself his Com. 
mander-in-Chief. As we have repeatedly pointed out, this js 
the danger which most closely threatens the throne of the 
Sultan. The Shereef is the legitimate heir of the Khalifate - 
the Arabs everywhere from Oman to Tangier are expecting 
the appearance of the “ Mahdi” or Imam, who is to restore 
Islam ; the name and fame of Arabi have gone abroad throuch- 
out the East, and if he took this step, Mecca, Arabia, Syria 
and the whole South of the Mediterranean, would be in arms 
for the new Khalif, against the Infidel and the Turk. The 
Sultan, it is stated on good authority, sees the danger 
clearly, has ordered Dervish Pasha to ‘deal gently with 
Arabi,” and will not, except under the strongest com- 
pulsion, run the risk, by sending troops to crush that 
leader, of being pronounced an Infidel, and deposed by the 
whole Arab population. The mere struggle, even if he won 
it, would be fatal to his dream of becoming direct ruler of the 
reunited Mussulman world, and might shake his hold oyey 
every Mussulman not belonging directly by birth and speech 
to his own decaying clan. He may run the risk, rather 
than suffer Europe to act alone; but he will hesitate 
and temporise to any extent, before he finally decides, 
The Western Powers, therefore, pressed by the danger 
of their people, and the clamour of their Parliaments, 
which understand the European, but not the Asiatic, half of 
the situation, may be compelled to use their own force, and 
in fact, conquer Egypt. Arabi, who is sure in such a case 
of protection in Arabia, which Europe cannot reach, might 
reply in the first instance, and, in our judgment, would reply, 
by wholesale massacre. He would be utterly desperate, for he 
would have offended the Sultan past redemption ; and the 
Sultan does not forget, as he has shown before this, that 
among his prerogatives is that of passing secret sentence of 
death upon any Mussulman declared by his Ulema dangerous 
to Islam. 


ch Europe has 


The situation is, therefore, horribly complex, and Lord 
Granville is perfectly justified both in waiting and in refusing to 
discuss its possible outturn. It is folly to press him or Mr. 
Gladstone to say one definite word. If he says he will not land 
troops in Alexandria, the mob may take courage to commence a 
massacre, which Arabi Pasha, with his ulterior plans, would not 
put down by a fusillade of Arabs. If he says he will land, Arabi, 
whose ery is “ Resist the Infidel !’’ and whose soldiers threatened 
‘to fire if sailors landed from the British Navy, may throw off 
his indecision, proclaim an Arab Khalif, and wrap the Eastern 
world in flames. The only possible policy is to organise a force 
against an emergency—the Indian Government can act secretly, 
rif it will, and the Channel Fleet is creeping up fast from Gib- 
raltar—to press on the Sultan the absolute necessity of 
decision, and should the necessity arise, to strike silently and 
irresistibly, by which we mean, to signify to the Egyptian 
soldiery that if they do not maintain order, Alexandria 
will be levelled. There is no proof whatever that 
the Government is shrinking, or is unaware of the danger, 
though there is proof that it desires, if the Houses will 
only allow, to restore Tewfik through the Sultan, and termi- 
nate the crisis, if it is humanly possible, without an explosion 
which may affect half the world. The Spectator has main- 
‘tained and still maintains that ascendancy in Cairo is for Great 
Britain the whole “Eastern Question ;”’ but ascendancy is 
not to-day to be preserved by precipitate action, by shell- 
ing Alexandria while the troops are still orderly, or by 
landing a handful of marines and sailors, to cut their 
way to nowhere, through the loopholed streets of Arab Alex- 
andria. Do those who write this advice really know what 
they are asking Sir B. Seymour to do, or what a force of 
marines would be like, after an hour's struggle, in a city with- 
out a hill, against scores of thousands of invisible foes, pro- 
tected by loopholed houses and high court-yard walls? 
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THE EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 
E must say that the facts disclosed by Mr. Trevelyan 
on Wednesday, in relation to the Evictions in Ireland, 
seem to us to render it the absolute duty of the Government to 
press on their Arrears Bill with all the power at their com- 
mand. We can all understand why they are so anxious to get 
the medicine swallowed before they administer the nutritive 
food which is to follow, and we have no doubt that they 
believe it to be possible to get the two Bills faster through the 
House by placing the Arrears Bill last, than they could by 
postponing the Prevention of Crime Bill, But, after all, 
political strategy of that kind isa small matter, when the issue 
at stake is so tremendous as Mr. Trevelyan shows it to be. It 
is essential that crime should be checked, but it is even more 
essential that wholesale incentives to crime should not be 
multiplied ; and considering that the House of Commons 
have not yet discussed the clause in their Prevention 
of Crime Bill, empowering arbitrary arrests after night- 
fall—which will certainly give rise to considerable opposition 
—nor the clauses empowering the Government to seize 
Irish newspapers—which cannot pass without strenuous resist- 
ance—we look with positive dismay on the prospect of allow- 
ing these “ cruel and unpatriotic” evictions—to use Mr. 
Trevelyan’s own language—to multiply, while the Committee 
is engaged in wrangling over matters of such profoundly 
secondary interest. If the Government really mean to 
get their Prevention of Crime Bill out of the way be- 
fore proceeding with this fearfully urgent Arrears Bill, they 
are absolutely bound to remove all the superfluous difficulties of 
the former Bill, by sacrificing at once those objectionable minor 
provisions to which the soundest English Liberals object at 
least as much as the Irish party. If the Government would 
come down and say that, under the pressing circum- 
stances, they would so lop the later clauses of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill as to remove all the more substan- 
tial objections, they would probably be permitted to get the 
one job off their hands,—and it might be done, under such 
circumstances, in a couple of hours,—before setting themselves 
to their most pressing task. But with the Irish Secretary speak- 
ing of the “appalling ” number of the evictions, and denomi- 
nating not a few of these evictions “cruel and unpatriotic,” it 
must be obvious that the most efficient of all modes of pre- 
venting crime is, for the moment, to prevent these “ cruel and 
unpatriotic” acts, which are certain to breed crime. Mr. 
Gladstone told the House on Thursday that the evictions had 
now reached the frightful number of about twenty daily, or 
120 a week, though a certain deduction might be made for 
those families reinstated as “caretakers.” That means, of 
course, that from 500 to 600 human beings are being turned 
into the world every week, with the exceptions referred 
to; so that evictions are proceeding at a rate which, if 
continued, would unhouse between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand persons in a single year. So far as we can make out, 
that seems to be an under-estimate, and the official authority 
assures us that a considerable number of these evictions are 
cruel,—determined on, no doubt, on purpose to exclude the 
families evicted from the benefits of the Arrears Bill. Such a 
condition of things is certainly, as Mr. Trevelyan says, “ appal- 
ling ;” but, if appalling, it is much more than appalling, and 
imposes a very heavy responsibility on the Government for 
the arrest of these rapidly multiplying evictions with as much 
energy as they exhibit in endeavouring to punish the 
crimes to which they lead. Why should a “ Preven- 
tion of Crime” Bill take precedence of what may well 
be called a “Prevention of the Causes of Crime” Bill? 
The latter seems to us even more urgent than the former. 
Tf, indeed, the Government will clear the decks of all the 
lumber which is likely to hamper their progress in the con- 
sideration of the Bill now in Committee, so as to get it out of 
the way in a very short time, well and good. In that case, it 
may really be the most expeditious method to finish what they 
are about before pressing on the Arrears Bill. But if not, if 
they are really going to debate the objectionable provisions for 
arresting everybody found taking a walk at night, even though 
no substantial circumstances of suspicion can be urged against 
them ; if they are really going to debate the Press clauses 
as they stand at present, then we say that they are doing 
very wrong in postponing the Arrears Bill to such discus- 
sions. The question, and the only question for the moment, 
seems to us this,—how best to prevent cruelty and crime in 
Treland, either landlord c1 uelty or peasant cruelty, either land- 


Jord ineitements to crime or peasant yieldings to those incite- 
ments, 





Now, whatever may be said with plausibility, this, at 
least, cannot be said with plausibility,—that it is of more 
importance to the peace of Ireland that the Irish Con- 
stabulary should receive the power to arrest everybody found 
out at night, or that the Irish Government should have the 
power of seizing the Nation, or the Irishman, or the 
Lrreeman’s Journal, when it chooses, than that Irish landlords 
should be hindered from inflicting “cruel and unpatriotic” 
evictions. If the Government are not prepared to remove 
all grounds of reasonable delay in the Prevention of Crime 
Bill, they are bound to postpone the Bill itself in favour of the 
Arrears Bill, for it is certain that the Arrears Bill will prevent 
more of direct incitement to crime than the former Bill will 
prevent of crime. The oflicial admission that near a hundred 
people are being made homeless every day, and a considerable 
number of them by acts admitted to be “cruel and un- 
patriotic,” is equivalent to an admission that no pains should 
be spared by the Government to impede the perpetration of 
these cruel and unpatriotic acts, or at least to remove the 
motive for them. This can be done by pressing on the Arrears 
Bill, and can be done in no other way. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self declares that the Government has at present no power to 
prevent these evictions, and that its only means of doing 
so is to remove some of the motive for them by passing 
the Arrears Bill. Should it not, then, strain every nerve to 
pass that Bill? If by freely amending its over-stringent pro- 
posals in the Prevention of Crime Bill, it can get rid of that 
huge obstacle to the passage of the other and now more press- 
ing Bill, well and good. Every right-minded man will be 
glad to see the experiment of the new judicial machinery tried 
in Ireland, so long as it can be put in motion without wasting 
more Parliamentary time. But if that is not to be, then it is 
obvious that the Prevention of Crime Bill itself should be 
shunted to make way for a measure still more urgent, because 
still more likely to prevent both temptation to crime and crime. 
Every Liberal ought to join in calling upon the Govern- 
ment to proceed at once with the only Bill which is at all 
likely to prevent the rapid multiplication of those “ cruel and 
unpatriotic” actions against which on Wednesday Mr. Trevelyan 
so courageously bore his witness. 





THE NEW OBSTRUCTION. 


FFNHERE can be little doubt that the excessive prominence 

of Irish affairs in Parliament is beginning to disgust the 
British Constituencies, and as little that the Irish Members are 
delighted to see that disgust. For two years past, all useful 
legislation for England and Scotland has been practically 
stopped. Not only has it been impossible to pass any seri- 
ously cont2sted measure, but it has been difficult to bring for- 
ward any proposal even of the purely administrative kind. 
Every department has been compelled to rest upon its oars, 
every Minister has been forced to apologise for inaction by 
quoting “ the state of public business,” and every Member has 
been obliged to sit for unusually long hours under the con- 
sciousness that, while he is suffering, there is no advance 
in the business for which he is willing to suffer. 
Every night witnesses the same spectacle. Either the Irish 
Members are deliberately obstructing, or they are debating, or 
they are asking questions about small Irish incidents, or they are 
explaining at immense length their reasons for believing that 
the Secretary for Ireland is not, never was, and cannot become, 
a vertebrate animal. Members are weary to death, and the 
constituencies, hitherto wonderfully patient and unselfish, are 
beginning to remonstrate angrily, and to press upon Mr. Glad- 
stone the absolute necessity that business not strictly Irish 
should receive more attention. Members of high position 
press for “ urgency,’ and direct petitions are sent by large 
bodies of working-men up to the Treasury. The Irish 
Members, who are well aware of all that passes among 
the constituencies, are delighted with the discontent. Their 
theory is, that if they can only disgust Englishmen with 
Irish affairs sufficiently, they will obtain Home-rule for Ire- 
land, and they plunge into the business with a will. They 
know that direct obstruction will no longer be tolerated, but 
they know also that the House of Commons is exceedingly 
averse to cut short deliberation, or to allow the Speaker to say, 
on his own judgment, that enough time has been given to 
debate, and they therefore endeavour to enlarge discussion. 
Many of them are decidedly able men; two or three of them 
are born orators; one or two know things other than Irish 
affairs; they are united enough to distribute their work 
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carefully; they do not feel, or rather they rejoice in, the 


antipathy they excite; and they have certain exceptional 
compensations for their labour. Like other Irishmen, 
they enjoy prominence, and they are prominent. Like other 
men, they find power sweet, and they derive from their atti- 
tude a certain power. And like other Members, they wish to 
make their seats secure, and their action certainly pleases the 
bulk of their constituents. And finally, they have a justifica- 
tion for their method which must be admitted, and which, we 
do not doubt, seems to them even stronger than it is. Parlia- 
ment is the great Court of Appeal against the Executive, and 
with the Executive and a great section of the Irish people con- 
tending for mastery, it is inevitable that individual cases should 
be appealed to Parliament. They would be if the cases were Eng- 
lish, and it is the vice and the merit of Irishmen to exaggerate, 
honestly exaggerate, in their own minds, the importance of all 
Irish things. They cannot and do not think of their country 
as a little island in the Atlantic, with a little fine herbage 
and some good potato-land for property ; but they think of it 
as a great land of mountain and plain, with varied interests, 
and a possibly splendid future. They get sincerely interested 
in their “cases,” and press them as fervently as English 
philanthropists press those of any class which they deem 
neglected or oppressed. Many an Irish Member, even when 
not sincere in his talk or honest in his politics, has on any 
question between the Executive and his poorer constituents a 
possible Plimsoll in him ; and the fact gives his action, which 
so irritates English Members, justification in his own eyes. 

We greatly fear, therefore, that the interruption of business 
caused by Irish Members will not prove a temporary phenome- 
non. Their personal motives, good and bad, will not cease to 
operate. All the grievances of their constituents will certainly 
not be cured. Their subjects of debate will not grow fewer. 
No adequate check can be placed on them by rules of procedure, 
for the rules are not intended to check serious deliberation, 
and no man can say where serious deliberation begins 
and ends. Who is to be sure that Irish Members do 
not care about military discipline, or the Estimates, or 
foreign policy, or the more or less real horror which 
Mr. O’Donnell has got hold of, the mortality among con- 
victs in Bengal? The House of Commons may be perfectly 
well assured that the Government of Bengal does not desire to 
starve its convicts, or to torture them either; but when they 
die like flies, and the punishment-record rises to astounding 
figures, it is not in the House of Commons to decree that 
there shall not be discussion, and plenty of it. If the 
“Trish ’’ Members are determined, and remain the kind of men 
we see, and continue to be reported, we see little prospect of 
compelling them to leave off stopping business by unneces- 
sary, or frivolous, or inconvenient discussion. We may limit 
the evil by new Rules, and by the Closure, but we cannot en- 
tirely put it down. If the Parnellites choose to go on, they 
must go on, until their own constituencies interfere ; and if 
their numbers increase—which it is perfectly possible, though 
not so certain as is usually assumed, for some day the deep 
fissure between the Irish Nationalists and these men will 
openly reveal itself—they can by going on make public life in 
this country almost intolerably tedious and sterile. That is 
a bad prospect ; but it is of little use to shut our eyes to it, 
and of none to assert blankly that it does not exist. It does 
exist, and may, before this generation is much older, become 
one of the most serious preoccupations of public men, and 
perhaps lead to grave modifications of the Constitution. 

Is there, then, no hope, or hope only in that separation from 
Ireland which every Englishman and Scotchman who looks at 
a map instinctively rejects? The best hope is, of course, that 
the Irish Constituencies, with their grievances redressed, will 
acquire some confidence in Parliament, and cease to believe in 
worry as a method of exciting attention. They may send up 
men who will strive for power in the legitimate method, by 
making their votes as a consistent party steadily felt in the 
great contest between the policy of content and the policy 
of experiment which permanently divides Englishmen, 
and who will give up Obstruction in favour of more 
productive action. But that change may be very slow, 
unless it is quickened by Ireland sending up a homogeneous 
representation which would hold the balance of power,—nearly, 
in the condition of that country, a political impossibility. There 
is, however, another hope which it is worth while to consider, 
and that is the excessive difficulty any Parliamentary power 
finds in maintaining a mere veto, an authority in its nature 
necessarily sterile. The Crown has failed, the Peers have 
failed, the old Conservatives have failed in exercising their 








legal right of mere prohibition. There is something ; 
human nature which wearies of great exertion to » Be 
nothing, of a waste of human energy upon a purposeless poe 
Now, Irish Obstruction, however ably managed, or however 
persistently kept up, is, “at the long last,” nothing but 
veto applied by the Irish party to British effort. It can of 
itself produce nothing. No law can come from it, no reform 
no proposal of desired change. Ireland cannot advance 
through it even one step. It can arrest the great wheel 
but can turn out nothing, however insignificant. Thess 
who wield its powers, therefore, are certain, sooner or 
later, to abandon them. Either they will produce an 
excitement too dangerous to be borne—and this will be the 
case whenever Britain urgently desires any measure—or they 
will find that the arrest is general, and that their own mea- 
sures are stopped in retaliation, with the rest of the machine 
They will weary of that, and their constituents, American and 
Irish, will weary of that very rapidly, if the nation is but 
patient ; and patience, though difficult and oppressive, is not 
impossible. With the Closure, which we shall get in the 
end, in one form or another, anything quite indispensable 
can be got through; and for all else, the English 
people can, if it pleases, wait. It has only to be con- 
scious that it is called on for patience, and it can be patient 
for a greater length of time than Irishmen fancy. _ Its leaders 
will quietly do what they can, force through whatever they 
must, and go on, indifferent to a resistance which, as we have 
said, of itself is powerless to produce aught, either good or 
bad, except a quantity of delay. Some day, probably not long 
hence, the road out of the situation will be discovered, and 
those Irishmen who enter Parliament to destroy its usefulness 
will see that their “policy” has produced nothing except a 
greater indisposition in the stronger power to concede anything 
to the weaker. We are of those who recognise great qualities 
in the Celt,—qualities which, if acknowledged and applied, 
would supplement notorious English deficiencies ; but when 
the struggle between Celt and Teuton is reduced to one of dull 
endurance, it is not the Celt who wins. He wants to act far 
more than his rival does, and in that want, in such a battle, is 
the secret of defeat. 


STRONG AND WEAK GOVERNMENT. 

T is positively stated that the Government have determined, 
whenever it is possible to return to the resolutions on 
procedure, to consent to the compromise urged upon them by 
Sir John Lubbock and “ the two-thirds Liberals,” as they are 
called, that the Closure shall only be voted by a two-thirds 
majority. We need not say that we do not accept this state- 
ment on the authority on which it is given. Indeed, it is 
obvious that whatever may be the origin of the report, it is 
not published by the newspapers for benevolent purposes. No 
decision could be more injurious to the reputation of the Govern- 
ment for strength of purpose. We are well aware that on 
other grounds the Government has been branded as weak by 
politicians whose only criterion of strength is a certain sudden 
arbitrariness, such as marked the decision of the last Government 
to buy the Suez-Canal Shares, to go to war with Afghanistan, 
and to bring the Indian troops to Malta. That is not our test of 
strength. On the contrary, if Lord Granville can succeed in 
obtaining the sanction of the Great Powers, acting in concert, 
for any Egyptian policy which saves Egypt from anarchy, and 
the Suez Canal from the predominant influence of any one 
State, we shall call the delay, the apparent hesitation, the 
temporising with Arabi, the resolve to brave the appearance of 
weakness and vacillation, the forbearance with France, the 
patience with the Sultan, the seeming tardiness in repressing 
riot at Alexandria, a policy of genuine strength, because it 
adheres steadily to a principle long announced by the 
Government and successfully applied to other equally difficult 
crises, and because the principle so asserted is one of far 
greater scope for the purpose of bringing about a permanent 
solution of international difficulties than any other and 
more impatient course of action would be. In our opinion, 
true strength in a Government is tested not by the quali- 
ties which seem to suggest merely arbitrary and tenacious 
volition, but by the evidence of wisdom and maturity of purpose, 
and of patience in working for that purpose under heavy dis- 
couragement, which a Government can bring. If Lord Granville 
should succeed in securing “the concert of Europe” for any 
tolerable solution of the Egyptian difficulty, it would show 
vastly more strength, in our sense of the word, than the adop- 
tion, mero motu, of a policy of far more sensational vigour. 
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But, however we may define strength and weakness in a Govern- 
2 


ment, no man in his senses will suppose that it shows strength, 
or anything but weakness, to deviate from the decision deli- 
berately adopted and announced and warmly approved by 
the country, with respect to the procedure of the House of 
Commons, and to do so on the invitation of a knot of politi- 
cians who, with one or two exceptions, have not by any 
means contributed effectively either to the support of the 
Administration, or to the unity of the party to which 
they belong. The result of such a course as the adoption 
of the two-thirds compromise, would be to withdraw from the 
Government all the hearty enthusiasm of ihe constituencies 
(who, whatever else they wish, wish with all their hearts to see 
the nervelessness of the House of Commons finally removed), 
and to win it anything but increased loyalty even from the 
party which had attained this triumph. Doubtful friends are 
never made less doubtful by discovering that they have 
frightened those whom they threatened to desert. We can 
imagine nothing less calculated to make the few vacillating 
Whigs return to their allegiance, than such a confession of 
weakness as the Press kindly imputes to the Government, and 
nothing more calculated to cool the cordiality of the great party 
which carried the Government into power, and now triumphantly 
sustains it there, to freezing-point. Tenacity in patience is 
often strength, when it looks to the superficial eye like weak- 
ness. But avowed change of purpose under a mere threat of 
desertion, without any assignable reason for such a change of 
purpose, can never look like anything but weakness, and is all the 
more dangerous, when the signs of genuine strength have been of 
a kind to be easily misunderstood by superficial observers, 
and even interpreted as indications of timidity or vacillation. 

Nor is the Egyptian policy of the Government the only direc- 

tion in which that which has arisen from a wise and tenacious 
purpose lends itself to misconstruction by hasty observers. The 
decision to release Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, which excited 
so much angry controversy a few weeks ago, and in which we 
supported the Government most cordially, was noisily declared 
by all the opponents, as well as many of the doubtful friends 
of the Government, to be a mere act of surrender to insolent 
dictation. Our readers know well that in our belief this was 
not only not true, but the reverse of true. It required very 
great moral courage to release foes of the Government so bitter 
—and, worse still, foes who had unfortunately held out a prospect 
of altering their course which looked suspiciously like a bribe 
—solely because the reasons which justified their imprison- 
ment without a conviction had evidently ceased to exist. This, 
however, the Government boldly did,and we havealwaysregarded 
their action in this matter as the truest evidence of moral 
strength. But just because it was so, it was an action capable 
of gross misconstruction,—and not only capable of it, but actu- 
ally and widely misconstrued by those who should have known 
better. We respect the Government all the more for its 
moral courage. But it is obvious that the duty of doing what 
is so capable of misconstruction on one occasion, adds indefi- 
nitely to the considerations which render it most imprudent, 
indeed quite fatal, to do that which would not be miscon- 
strued at all if it were construed as tending to sustain the 
two previous misconstructions of which we have spoken. The 
Government have none of that spare capital which a generally 
diffused confidence in the strength and tenacity of their purposes 
gives. Consequently they cannot draw on a capital which they 
do not possess to excuse themselves in doing anything that all 
the world would know to be an act of vacillation and timidity. 
Many Governments which have really shown no strength of 
purpose at all, many which have been as weak as water, whereas 
this Government has been generally inflexible in adhering to its 
avowed principles, have had far more popular credit for being 
strong than this Government, which has been really strong in the 
presence of great temptations to be weak. But all the more isit 
essential that it should not show itself undeniably weak in a 
matter in which tenacity of purpose is the only thing needed 
to obtain a great constitutional reform demanded by the 
nation and sorely needed by the House of Commons. 

We have said that we do not believe in the state- 
ment that the two-thirds compromise is to be accepted,—a 
statement to the thought of which, no doubt, the wish 
was father. On the other hand, a prorogation in August 
and a separate autumn Session called for the very pur- 
pose of dealing with procedure,—a plan now foreshadowed. 
—would be a very wise step, so long as the policy proposed 
and back vt in that 

acked by the whole strength of the Government in that 
autumn Session, were a firm and consistent policy. To call 
an autumn Session for the purpose of beating a retreat would 





be obviously impossible. If we are to have an autumn Ses- 
sion inflicted on Parliament, there must be something large 
and imposing, and worthy of considerable public sacrifices, 
in the purpose for which it is inflicted. It seems to us the 
first condition of such a reform of procedure as would be 
worth a great public sacrifice, that you should not put a pre- 
mium on the dilatory intrigues of party life. If you are really 
to trust the Speaker to judge of the real wish of the House 
for a division, the worst thing you can do would be to 
make it worth the while of a considerable section of 
the Opposition to put the Speaker apparently in the 
wrong, for the purpose of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment. Yet, unless you leave the ultimate decision as 
to the closure of debate in the hands of a simple majority, 
you will certainly offer the strongest possible temptation to 
the bitter section of an Opposition to vote against the motion 
at the last moment, so that a two-thirds majority shall not be 
obtained and a humiliation shall be inflicted—in the first 
instance on the Government, and in the second instance on 
the Speaker, who had seemed to play into the hands of the 
Government. To supply a direct temptation to such party- 
moves seems to us a folly so inexcusable, that any Rules of 
procedure with which such a blunder were bound up would be 
sure to fail; and not only to fail, but to bring genuine discredit 
on the Administration which had proposed them. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S POSITION. 


HE extraordinary separateness of Prince Bismarck’s posi- 
tion among European Premiers comes out more strongly 
month by month. We can remember nothing in modern 
history in the least like it. The man is the Government of 
Germany, wields the whole force of the strongest of military 
Empires, and is the one figure to be always reckoned with by 
the diplomacy of Europe. If viewed from one side alone, no 
one can hold a prouder position ; and it is, to use the terms of 
theology, almost self-existent. The people could not remove 
him, even if they wished, for the Hohenzollerns would not give 
him up. The Hohenzollerns could not remove him, even if 
they wished, for fear lest the people should lay any subsequent 
disaster, such as the coalition which the Prince said on Wednes- 
day he had only just succeeded in averting, to their charge. 
He even ventures to make his remaining in power a favour 
to his master, and declared on Tuesday that when he saw the 
Emperor wounded by the assassin, Nobiling, he resolved never 
to resign without his master’s consent, as if that were an act 
of self-renunciation extorted from him by loyalty and pity. 
He makes his influence felt in every Continental capital, and 
even if we distrust the rumours which attribute to him a large 
share in the fall of M. Gambetta, he has quite recently been 
gratified by tworemarkable successes. It is reported on all hands 
that he has obtained a preponderating position in the councils of 
the Sultan. The very remarkable person who now rules Turkey, 
and who proves every day that if force has departed from the 
House of Othman, mental capacity has not, has decided in 
his own mind, quite accurately from his point of view, that of 
all the Powers of Europe, Germany can protect him best, and 
has least to ask at his hands. He therefore courts Prince 
Bismarck assiduously, and affects to grant to the German 
Ambassador, at once and without haggling, concessions which 
other European representatives may demand in vain. 
Obstacles which appeared insuperable have, it is said, vanished 
at the firstintimation from the German Embassy that they 
had better go, and delay has been exchanged for promptitude 
when he has suggested urgency. At this moment it is said to 
be due to German representations that the Sultan has recon- 
sidered the proposition for a Conference on the affairs of Egypt. 
This submissiveness is, in part, unreal, as Prince Bismarck 
will find when he asks the Sultan for any great concession ; but 
for the present it enables him to conciliate or annoy every Power 
represented in Constantinople—a position which he greatly 
enjoys—as well as to keep up in Paris a belief that if a signal 
is given from Berlin, all Northern Africa will rise in insurree- 
tion. Then, whether the fall of General Ignatieff is due to 
representations from Berlin or not, it is certain that it 
clears Prince Bismarck’s position. It is most probable that 
the Ozar, half-frenzied as he is by the incessant and real 
menaces addressed to him, raises and depresses Ministers 
according to their success in dealing with the Revolutionary 
Committee, and considers their appreciation abroad a secondary 
concern. He considers that Loris Melikoff failed because the 
assassination of Alexander II. occurred under his regime, and 
that General Ignatieff has failed because he could neither pre- 
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vent nor punish the plots prepared to interrupt the coronation 
at Moscow. He has, therefore, replaced General Ignatieff by 
Count Tolstoy, an old official full of traditions, who believes 
in “strong” government and the secret police, and who is 
known in Russia as the deadly enemy of education and en- 
lightenment. If students, he thinks, learn Latin, and nothing 
else, they will be faithful subjects; but mathematics, and, 
above all, physics, are full of revolution. The Czar’s 
annoyance at his own imprisonment is ample reason for 
General Ignatiefi’s fall; but that fall inflicts incidentally a 
terrible blow upon the warlike party. General Ignatieff 
was known to be antagonistic to Austria, and favour- 
able to France; and Prince Bismarck, who dreams 
as well as thinks of coalitions, regarded him as a 
dangerous foe, who was, at all events, protecting Pan- 
Slavist intrigues. With Count Tolstoy in power, an active 
Russian policy is not to be feared, and Prince Bismarck finds 
himself, therefore, with Russia temporarily disarmed, with 
France in a spasm either of timidity or selfishness, and 
with Austria his humble ally, praying only that she may have 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by a better tenure. He must feel like 
the master of Europe, or, at least, of the Continent ; and it is 
while he so feels that he receives from his Parliament a 
rebuff so savage that it would in any other country, 
even if only half constitutional, overthrow the strongest 
Minister. Viewed from the side of internal politics, the 
Prince is a defeated Minister, with no prestige at all. 

The Tobacco Monopoly Bill has been again thrown out. This 
Bill, as our readers are aware, would increase the revenue of the 
Empire, as distinguished from the States of Germany, by 
nearly £6,000,000 a year, and make the Imperial Treasury 
independent of all supplementary grants. These grants are 
abhorrent to Prince Bismarck, not only because they bring 
home to the different peoples of Germany the cost of their 
military system, but because they enable Parliaments and 
peoples to criticise his government, and even to insist on military 
reductions which the Prince declares would be fatal to the Ger- 
man position in Europe. How, he asks, is he to succeed in 
diplomacy, * without our good bayonets behind me ”; and how is 
Germany to be powerful with “ the millions of bayonets pointed, 
as by magnetic attraction, at the centre of Europe?’ He 
believes in force, and force alone; he recognises that a full 
Treasury is essential to force, and the Bill, therefore, is very 
dear to him, so dear that he twice appeared in the tribune, 
and delivered two of those strange, jerky, disconnected, and 
yet powerful speeches which possess for Germans every charm 
except persuasion. He threatened a dissolution. He refused 
to resign. He declared that it was impossible to govern with 
such Members. He professed to have lost all confidence in 
Parliaments, “‘ which even my colleague, Gladstone,” he said, 
“ cannot now manage ”’ since a third party arose in the House 
of Commons, and he looked for the future of Germany and 
safety from the “ marasmus” of faction only to her dynasties,— 
a singular phrase, which may contain a veiled threat of dispens- 
ing in Imperial affairs with a Parliament altogether. The 
Emperor would then govern with no further check than 
he might receive from the Imperial Council, leaving the local 
Parliaments to debate only over local affairs, The Chan- 
cellor, moreover, as usual when strongly excited, be- 
gan talking about himself. He has always an idea that 
not only did he make Germany—which is in a way 
true, though he was materially helped by the quarter- 
million of Germans who fill unrecorded graves—but that his 
making it was an act of self-sacrifice, entitling him to ask for 
obedience as his reward, which is a curiously characteristic 
and separate way of putting his undoubted claims. It is as 
if Mr. Gladstone should ask for a great Bill because he had 
risen to be Premier. He asked his opponents, therefore, if 
any one of them had “staked himself” as he did when he 
declared a war which he personally could not conduct, 
evidently thinking that in that appeal, that reminiscence of 
his own audacity, was something almost pathetic. The 
good Germans were quite unaffected. They have not yet 
been able to make their House of Commons the pivot of power, 
or to turn their iron master from any of his purposes; but 
they are as stubborn as he is, and they do not intend either to 
smoke bad tobacco at an exorbitant price, or to emancipate 
the Imperial Treasury entirely from their own control. They 


might, if they did, find Germany committed not only to her 
present military system, which weighs upon them heavily, but 
to a policy of obtaining * final and permanent security,” which 
would involve a great war either with Russia or with France. 
They are as much afraid of Prince Bismarck’s audacity, as they 
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are proud of it. They, therefore, in spite of Prince Bismarck’s 


arguments and pleadings, and half-veiled thre P 
tion that “ a cloud was ae g over Europe,” yc ral? a 
Bourse, voted down the Tobacco Bill by 276 to 45, a majo ite 
of more than six to one, probably the most smashing Puen t 
ary defeat ever sustained by a European Minister, wal 
What will the Chancellor do now ? Probably, just what h 
has always done,—prorogue Parliament, govern Germany we 
wait till, in some great emergency, the nation either ia hi 
his way, or supplies him with resources which make his a 
way comparatively indifferent to him. He has threatened ; 
dissolution ; but what is the use of dissolving, when it is quite 
certain that six-sevenths of the new representatives will vote 
exactly as their predecessors have done? He might, if he 
could obtain the Emperor's signature, strike a coup état and 
dismiss the Parliament ; but what would be the immediate use 
of that? He could not monopolise tobacco after the coup 
d'état, any more than before. ‘We can do anything with 
bayonets,” said Prince Schwartzenberg, ‘“ except sit on them -” 
and he might have added, “except use them to levy indirect 
taxes.” Prince Bismarck himself, only two years ago 
acknowledged that in modern Europe Parliamentary sanc. 
tion was necessary for fresh taxation; and he is not 
likely to annoy the Federal Princes, and irritate the people 
and give all popular discontent a new argument, merely to get 
a little money which he can well do without. The States 
have never refused the supplementary grants. We believe that 
he will wait, avenging himself by bitter remarks upon the 
atrophy of faction, and by making life intolerable to all sub. 
ordinates; and the strangeness of the position is that he 
can wait, if he likes. A defeat which would send Mr, Glad- 
stone into the wilderness has no effect upon Prince Bismarck, 
who is just as clearly the representative of Germany abroad 
and in all Executive Departments as if he could carry his 
favourite Bills through Parliament. He is President as it were 
for life, and his Parliament, though it possesses an effective 
veto on his proposals, can no more remove him than a hostile 
majority in Congress can remove the President of the United 
States. They must let him go on governing and proposing. 





THE LAW AND THE SALVATION ARMY. 


: i judgment given in the Queen’s Bench Division on 

Tuesday will set at rest a question which has for some 
time past been wrongly treated as open. It will no longer be 
in the power of Magistrates to distribute the blame at their 
pleasure between the Salvation Army and the mobs which 
interrupt and assault them. Until now, the Magistrates have 
in some cases acted as though, when the fact of a riot has been 
brought to their notice, they are not obliged to inquire into 
its origin. When two men are seen struggling in the street, 
it is not usual to condemn both or either, without regard to 
the circumstances in which the conflict has had its origin. 
Some pains are taken to ascertain which of the two first 
put himself in the wrong. Still less is it customary, upon 
finding that one is the assailant and the other the assailed, 
to order the latter to find sureties to keep the peace, on the 
ground that but for him the other would not desire to break 
it. This, however, is precisely what the Magistrates at Weston- 
super-Mare and some other places have done with reference to 
the Salvation Army. The case stated by the Weston-super-Mare 
Magistrates on Tuesday brings out this view with great plain- 
ness. After describing the Salvation Army and its pro- 
ceedings, the case goes on in this way :—“ There is 
another organised band of persons at Weston-super-Mare 
called the ‘Skeleton Army,’ which also parades the streets, 
and is antagonistic to the Salvation Army and its proces 
sions.” This ‘Skeleton Army,” together with numbers 
of other persons, “assemble to dispute the passage of the 
Salvation Army through the streets..... . to the great 
terror, disturbance, annoyance, and inconvenience of the peace- 
able inhabitants of the town, and to the endangering of the 
public peace.” After one of these contests between the Salva- 
tion Army and their critics, the Magistrates issued a notice 
that, as a riotous and tumultuous assembly had taken place 
on a night named, and as there were “ reasonable grounds for 
apprehending a repetition of such riotous and tumultuous 
assembly,” they ordered all persons whatsover to “ abstain 
from assembling to the disturbance of the public peace in the 
public streets.” On the following Sunday the Salvation Army 
formed a procession of a hundred or more persons, and 
marched through the town, “ surrounded by a tumultuous and 
shouting mob.” The police met the procession, and ordered 
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st to disperse, in obedience to the Magistrates’ notice ; and 
upon their refusing to do so, the leaders were taken into 
custody, and ordered to find sureties to keep the peace. 

Against this order they have appealed, with entire success. 
Mr, Justice Field and Mr. Justice Cave did not require to hear 
Mr. Clarke's reply on behalf of the Salvation Army, but gave 
judgment for the appellants as soon as the Magistrates’ Counsel 
had finished his argument. The Magistrates were quite right 
jn forbidding riotous and tumultuous assemblies in the public 
streets. Their error was in assuming that every assembly in 
the streets is a riotous and unlawful assembly. To make 
a procession riotous and unlawful, something more must be 

roved against it than an intention to march through the 
streets, singing hymns or playing on instruments. This, how- 
ever, is all that was alleged against the Salvation Army by the 
Weston-super-Mare Magistrates. They assembled at their 
hall and marched in procession. That,” says Mr. Justice 
Field, “ is certainly not unlawful. Many public bodies are in 
the habit of assembling in much larger numbers, with bands 
of music and banners, and there can be no doubt that it is 
perfectly legal.” The Magistrates had found the Salvation 
Army guilty of “ unlawfully and tumultuously assembling, with 
others, to the disturbance of the public peace.” But it was the 
“others,” not the Salvation Army, who had assembled “ tumul- 
tuously, and to the disturbance of the public peace.” All that 
the Salvation Army did was to walk through the streets, and 
it was not contended that if they had been left alone, there 
would have been any tumult or any disturbance of the peace. 
These consequences were due to the action of the ‘ Skeleton 
Amy” and others, who placed themselves in the way of the 
Salvation Army and tried to bar their passage by force. The 
Salvation Army, therefore, were within their rights. They 
were doing nothing unlawful, and what they did could not 
become unlawful by the mere fact that they were molested in 
doing it. No one had any right to interfere with them, if they 
were committiity no offence ; and if they were committing an 
offence, it was for the Magistrates and the police, not for the 
“Skeleton Army,” to interpose to prevent them. The 
Magistrates had pleaded that the assembling of the Salvation 
Army caused riot and tumult and disturbance.  ‘“ But,” 
asked the Judge, “is there any evidence that the assem- 
bling of the Salvation Army caused these results? On 
the contrary, it rather appears that these consequences 
followed from the opposition to them.” The unlawful con- 
duct of other persons does not make the conduct of the 
Salvation Army unlawful, nor is it “ unlawful to do a lawful 
act, merely because others make it the pretence of raising a 
riot.” The “ Skeleton Army ” and similar mobs have no right 
whatever to interfere with the processions of the Salvation 
Army, and if they do interfere, the Magistrates and the police 
must deal with the disturbers as in this case they dealt with 
the members of the Salvation Army. 

It is exceedingly satisfactory to have the law declared in 
this unmistakable manner, because there has of late been far 
too general a disposition to keep the peace, not by restraining 
unruly mobs from breaking it, but by depriving these unruly 
mobs of all temptation to break it. Whatever may be the faults 
of the Salvation Army, it is not for their faults that they have 
been molested. The “ Skeleton Army ” did not attack them 
in the streets of Weston-super-Mare to evince its dislike of 
Antinomianism, or to protest against emotion being placed 
above conduct in a religious system. What has made the 
Salvation Army unpopular has been their virtues. They have 
tried, according to their lights, to commend religion to the 
irreligious, and sobriety to the drunkard ; and for this crime, 
the irreligious and the drunkards have striven their hardest 
to put them down. So far, there is nothing strange in 
the business. What is strange is the timidity which 
some Magistrates have shown in dealing with the dis- 
turbances which this natural antagonism has brought about. 
The one thing that seems to have impressed them is their in- 
ability to restore the public peace, if it were once broken, and as 
a result of this conviction, they have thought of nothing but how 
they could prevent it from being broken. There are only two 
Ways in which this end can be attained. One is by the pre- 
sence of a force sufficient to overawe rioters; the other is by 
the concession beforehand of everything that the rioters ask. 
The former method was not to be thought of. It would have 
implied the strengthening of the police, or the swearing-in of 
Special constables. The latter method seemed by comparison 
Well within reach. The rioters only asked one thing,—that 
the Salvation Army should be forbidden to march through the 
streets. If this prohibition were issued and enforced, the temp- 





tation to disturbance would be removed, and the tranquillity of 
the town would be undisturbed. It does not seem to have 
occurred to the Weston-super-Mare Magistrates that to take 
this course was simply to traffic with disorder. They did not 
see that a bargain was as much struck with the rioters as 
though the leaders of the “ Skeleton Army ” had been invited 
into the Magistrates’ room, and asked for what sum they would 
consent to go home quietly. The Magistrates paid black-mail, 
only they paid it in a paper prohibition, and not in coin of 
the realm. The judgment in the Queen’s Bench Division will 
teach them that in a Magistrate discretion is most precious 
when it is tempered with a little courage. 








ORIENTAL PATRIOTISM. 
E know of no subject upon which the opinion of experts 
in Asiatic affairs is so hopelessly divided as that of 
Oriental Patriotism. A great number of the keenest of them, 
and especially of the men whose experience is entitled to re- 
spect, say that such a feeling as patriotism does not exist in 
any Asiatic. He can and will die for his creed, or for his 
tribe, or caste, or for his dynasty; but of patriotism he 
has no conception. He very rarely or never has a word in 
his language to express the virtue, his public opinion does not 
require it as a condition of political life, and under temptation he 
never finds init any source of strength. An Asiatic, such observers 
say, can be very loyal to a ruler, or to an ally, or to an idea, 
but his loyalty to what we term his “ country ” is of the feeblest 
character. He may speak of patriotism in words, especially 
when talking to Europeans; but his impelling motive is always 
either ambition, or pride, or fanaticism, and not, especially 
under temptation, love of country. He will sell his country in 
order to rule it, and sometimes for mere lucre, especially when 
he is out of spirits, and thinks Destiny has declared against the 
Virtues. Those observers who think thus believe in their own 
view very firmly, point to the case of Tej Singh, who sold victory, 
as General Cunningham reports, for £220,000, and ridicule the 
notion that a man like Arabi Pasha can be governed by 
anything like “ nationalist” feeling. He may be, they admit, 
a Mussulman fanatic, or a devotee of the Khalifate—which is 
not quite the same thing—or even an “ Asiatic,” that is, a man 
who luathes European ascendancy; but he cannot care enough 
for Egypt to make Egyptian interest, as he conceives it, the 
guiding-star of his policy,—cannot, in fact, be in any sense a 
patriot. 

We should say that, on the whole, this was the more general 
opinion, especially among those experts who have come much 
in contact with prominent Asiatic statesmen, the men, that is, 
who are not Sovereigns, but have risen either by serving or by 
opposing Sovereigns. At the same time, a minority of observers 
equally experienced, and we think, as a rule, possessed of more 
sympathy and insight, though not of greater force, utterly 
reject this view. They say that Asiatics not only can feel, but do 
feel the sentiment of patriotism as strongly as Europeans; that 
the want of a word to express the idea is an accident, which, 
curiously enough, is reproduced in England, where, though every 
one understands “love of country,” the only single word which 
expresses that sentiment is borrowed from the French; and 
that an Arab, a native of India, or a Chinaman, when a good 
man, is as strongly moved by the idea of “country,” and 
all which it implies, as an Englishman or an American. 
He is more likely to be deficient in that virtue than a 
European, as he is more likely to be deficient in any other of 
the active virtues, his whole nature being feebler, and, so to 
speak, more feminine; yet he not only recognises, but, unless 
overpowered by strong temptation, acts on it. He very often, 
for example, submits to invasion when a European would 
resist, but he never submits willingly, still less permanently. 
He never adopts the invader, never forgets that his own country 
is separate, and never ceases to hope that in God's good time 
the invader will be compelled to depart, or, if such extreme good- 
fortune may be, will be slaughtered out. As to self-sacri- 
tice for his country, he fills up the national army readily 
and this in countries like Afghanistan, which have nc 
say, in Turkey, with 
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enouch, 
conscription : he serves as a soldier, 
wonderful self-suppression; and he will, and does constantly, 
risk his fortune, rather than give an advantage tothe national 
enemy. No foreign Government in an Asiatic State is ever 
able quite to trust the people, while it is a universal experience 
that if a rising oceurs, the people enter into a silent conspiracy 
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to give it aid. They may not rise, but the foreigner 
hears nothing of the plot till it explodes, finds no one 
to betray the leaders, and is conscious of living in an 
atmosphere of deadly hostility. In the exceptional case of 
small States separated by any cause from their neighbours, 
like that of the Albanians, the Afghans, the Burmese, or the 
Druses, patriotism is a burning passion, to be as fully relied on 
as the same passion in any European country. Men who think 
thus declare that Arabi Pasha, though governed by mixed 
motives, still does feel the nationalist feeling ; that his followers, 
though moved by many emotions, still do seek the independence 
of Egypt; and that a good many of those whom we consider 
dangerous fools, actuated by bloodthirsty race-hatred, honestly 
believe that in rioting they are risking life in order to be rid of 
enemies to their country. 

We confess we agree with the second party, though it is 
needful to make a reserve. We do not believe that, as a rule, 
patriotism is as strong in Asia as in Europe. Its influence 
there has been superseded in part by other ideas; by the claims 
of religion—fervent Ultramontanes are, even in Europe, seldom 
patriots before all things—by the feeling of race, which is as 
strong almost everywhere in Asia as in Ireland; and by the 
passion of “loyalty” in the technical sense, which constantly 
leads Asiatics to postpone everything, even independence, 
to the interests of a dynasty; but it exists almost precisely 
in the degree and form in which it existed among Europeans in 
the Middle Ages. The people of an Asiatic State like their 
country, and are proud of it; are prepared to do something, 
though not very much, in its defence; and are passively, but 
implacably and permanently, hostile to the foreigner who invades 
it. They are not, outside some portions of Arabia, Democrats in 
any sense, but they are universally “ Nationalists,” and prefer, 
distinctly prefer, bad government by themselves and through 
themselves, to good government by the foreigner. They may 
prefer one foreigner to another, as the Bengalees undoubtedly 
prefer Englishmen to: Sikhs, and the Peguans prefer them 
to Burmese; but if they had the choice, they would 
prefer each other to anybody else. Nobody, we suppose, 
doubts this about Armenians, who, though white, are recognised 
throughout the continent, from Shanghai to the Bosphorus, as 
true Asiatics, and can go in safety where no European would 
be spared; or about Afghans, or about Arabs, or about Chinese; 
and it is true of far feebler races. There is not a Bengalee who 
is not proud of the old glories of Gour, or gratified when a 
European acknowledges the intellectual capacity of his country- 
men, or sad when he admits that his desh—ie., patria, 
as well as land--has constantly been conquered. There 
was not an Indian on the vast continent who did not consider 
the Sepoys Nationalists, and did not, even if he dreaded their 
success, feel proud of their few victories. An old Hindoo 
scholar, definitely and openly on the English side, actually 
cried with rage and pain, in the writer’s presence, over a report 
that Delhi was to be razed. He had never seen Delhi, but to 
him it was “ow? beautiful city, such a possession for owr country.” 
The Egyptians are not a strong people, but it is quite useless to 
tell an Egyptian that the Europeans bring him prosperity and 
light taxes, as useless as to tell a true Irish Nationalist the 
same thing about the English. He does not trouble himself 
to deny the facts, nay, very often believes them; but, all the 
same, he wants the intruders gone, if wealth and comfort go with 
them. It is true the feeling is not acute, and does not take the 
European form. The Asiatic’s mind is full of bewildering cross- 
lights, of feelings about his creed, and his history, and his hates, 
and his personal interests, which, if they conflict with patriotism, 
often prove the stronger; but to say that is to say he is morally 
weak or intellectually crotchetty, not to say he is unpatriotic. 
He knows what he is selling when he sells his country well 
enough, and if anybody else sells it will pour mental vitriol 
on his head. <A “traitor,” in the English sense, has not 
in Asia a pleasant time of it with posterity. Patriotism with 
him is not an overmastering idea. He has too many notions 
about destiny, and about the sanctity of power as granted by 
God, and about the necessity of obedience when extorted by 
adequate force, to be a Washington, or anything like a Wash- 
ington; but his country has his sympathies, nevertheless, which, 
whenever there is a chance for their display, have to be reckoned 
with by politicians. The Egyptians have always obeyed 
foreigners, and, if the English conquered them, would be very 
fair subjects; but we have no doubt that the majority of them, 
though quiescent, would much rather that Egyptians succeeded 








in this struggle than that Europe did, and a little rather 
that Egyptians conquered than that Turks did. The Turk 
is a foreigner, but he is a Mussulman and an Asiatic. It may 
be said that the emotion is only one of hate, and, indeed 
this is almost always said by the makers of telegrams, but it is 
not strictly true. The hatred exists, like the hatred for England 
in Ireland, but it is in great part the result of a feeling indig. 
tinguishable, at all events, from patriotism, a feeling com. 
pounded of national pride, national exclusiveness, and desire for 
national independence. If the Egyptian were a fighting man 
like the Afghan, we should all understand him, but the possi. 
bility of sentiments or virtues in a passive state is always more 
or less incredible to the Englishman. Such sentiments exist 
nevertheless, as the Englishman would remember, if he pa 
bethought himself that he himself holds it part of his duty to 
turn his cheek to the smiter—honestly and sincerely holds it 
—though, when the hour comes, he turns his fist, instead. 





POETRY AND PESSIMISM. 
“R. LESLIE STEPHEN has told us that “ nothing ig 
less poetical than optimism,” and assuredly pessimism 
has taken a strong hold on the minor poets of our day. Thus, 
in a series of sonnets, intended to convey “the portrait of a 
mind,” * and as we gather from the preface, the portrait not so 
much of an individual mind as of the mind most characteristic 
of the intellectual attitude of our own day, Mr. John Addington 
Symonds has brought what he terms “the soul’s debate upon 
the fundamental question of man’s place in the Universe ” to a 
conclusion with the following cheering Promethean allegory :— 
“OQ thou who sole ’neath Heaven’s impiteous stars, 
Chained to thy crucifix on those fierce fells, 
Pierced by the pendent spikes of icicles, 
Quailest beneath the world-wind’s scimitars ; 
Thou, on whose wrinkling forehead, delved with scars 
Unnumbered ages score time’s parallels, 
Deep in whose heart sin’s deathless nature dwells ; 
Who on the low earth’s limitary bars 
Seest suns rise, suns set, ascending signs 
And signs descending through aeonian years ; 
Still uncompanioned save by dreams and fears, 
Still stayed by hope deferred that ne’er declines ; 
O thou, Prometheus, protomartyr, thus 
Teach men to dree life’s doom on Caucasus.” 
That is certainly quite in the spirit of the pessimist poet 
Leopardi, much more in that spirit, indeed, than in that of the 
other pair in the trio of pessimist poets,—Leopardi, Byron, 
Heine,—whom Mr. James Sully, in his book on Pessimism, 
regards as the great poetical progenitors of this school of 
thought in modern Europe; for Byron mingled so much of 
personal passion with his pessimism, and Heine shrieked it out 
in so ironic a scream of almost hysterical laughter, that they 
rendered it impossible for us to judge with any accuracy how 
far their beliefs were real beliefs, and not merely effective forms 
of indictment against an age which it suited their characters 
and their genius to condemn. 

But Leopardi, at all events, believed in the irremediable and 
inevitable evil of existence as much as he believed in anything, 
—far more truly, for instance, than Sophocles ever believed 
what he puts into the mouth of one of his choruses, that “not 
to be born is much the best, but having seen the light, the 
next best is to go as soon as may be whence one came.” In 
the play of Sophocles, that is the natural sentiment of the 
moment on the lips of overawed and trembling old men, but 
it is hardly his own. Leopardi, however, dilates on this as 
the leading truth of this world, not only in his poems, but 1 
essay after essay intended to illustrate this creed. No one can 
tell for certain that either Byron or Heine, scoff as both of them 
would at the evils of life and the selfishness and pettiness of 
man, held existence to be an evil. But so soon as Leopardi 
became popular, a school of philosophy grew up which tried to 
carry Pessimism to the same recognised position as one of the 
great intellectual creeds of Europe, which it had long occupied 
among the creeds of Asia. Of the tendencies which favoured 
this attempt Mr. James Sully, in the interesting book on 
“ Pessimism” to which we have already referred, gives us the 
following explanation :— 

‘In its earliest manifestations, it was the apparent failure of a 
social and political ideal which brought about this state of despond- 
ency. In more recent years, the collapse of the extravagant ex- 
pectations and endeavours of certain wsthetic schools, has probably 
perpetuated, if it has not deepened, the pessimistic mood. So far 








* Animi Figura, By John Addington Symonds. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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‘idge of the dominant features of our own age, there 

28 ea ast now to bend the sensitive mind in the pessimistic 
pion The critical attrition of revered traditions is, and will be 
= — time yet, keenly resented as a denudation of life of its 
- wh beauty and worth. Science, it is true, flourishes and pro- 
pen ; yet it has not so far presented to the mass of mankind any 
: any noble imaginative forms for their emotional 


w inspiring ideas, pase ; 
aepieations. Then, too, the absence of new creative vigour in Art, 


hich is possibly more than a passing phenomenon, leaves men’s 
rropensities to enthusiasm unsatisfied in an esthetic direction. To 
this, one may add that the single art which seems to preserve sufii- 
cient vitality for new developments, namely, music, is one which lends 
itgelf in a peculiar way as an expression to the pessimistic temper. 
Once more the age is vocal with social plaint, the cry of thwarted 
or postponed political aims. The masses of the leading European 
communities seem to be learning to ask whether the monstrous in- 
equalities with respect to the material conditions of well-being are, 
after all, an eternal and immutable ordinance of Nature, though they 
have not yet arrived at the hopeful point of a distinct perception of 
the means of amelioration. On the other hand, the characteristic 
trait of our age, rapid material growth, tends to set up a coarse and 
limited ideal of life, which only makes the absence of loftier aims the 
more keenly felt by the more discerning order of mind. How can 
men, who have had visions of universal equality and fraternity find 
consolation in the spectacle of a plethora of material prosperity con- 
fined to a mere handful in the crowd, and serving only to throw 
out into bolder relief the prevailing emptiness?” 
We have no doubt at all that the gorgeous political dream and 
the profound political disappointment or disillusionment of the 
French Revolution, had, and still has, an enormous influence in 
confounding the aspirations of our Western poets, at least of all 
those—and they are likely to be among the most numerous of the 
poets for generations to come,—who find the thought of suffering 
multitudes, of misery on a large scale, intolerable ; and who, when 
once they have realised that this is the inevitable result of the 
oxisting law of society, feel as if their imagination had grasped 
the conception of something like an evil law of nature, or, still 
more terrible, an evil God. Poets naturally dwell with more 
passion than any other class of men on the disappointed 
desires of human life, and dwell on these disappointed desires 
all the more, when they have satisfied themselves that theirs 
are not selfish desires, but are, like the Utopian visions of 
Shelley, passionate aspirations for the renovation of that 
suffering humanity, which, in its present condition, is, when 
you get to the dregs of it, as hideous as it is miserable. We 
do not doubt at all that modern pessimism does really owe a 
great deal of its ardour to the poets, especially to voluptuous 
poets, not so much because they are voluptuous, as because 
the same characteristic which makes them dwell so con- 
stantly on the gratified or suffering senses of men, blinds them 
to that aspect of life in which it is seen that disappointment 
becomes the condition of the truest vision, and that suffering is 
transmuted into the rarest power. For this is the point of view 
which modern poets,—and especially poets whose imagination 
dwells habitually on pleasure as it so often does,—seldom seize. 
It was because Wordsworth seized it, that the great social cata- 
strophe which drove so many poets into pessimism, raised him 
to the highest point of his visionary power. No poet of mere 
desire ever felt, as Wordsworth felt, the true significance of 
desire,—the world of power that is secured to man hy the con- 
trol and defiance and defeat of desire, or the higher uses and 
secrets of cravings that are never satisfied. He alone loved to 
dwell upon the 
‘Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight ; 
And miserable love that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind, and what we are.’’ 
Rare and, as a rule, hard and passionless are those poets who 
can dwell on the sufferings of mankind without shrinking from 
the belief that these sufferings are amongst the highest and 
most necessary part of man’s destiny, who can dwell with any 
true poetical rapture on the thought that,— 
“ Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills 
The generations are prepared; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready,—the dread strife 
Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will.” 
But of those who can dwell on this, not only without shrink- 
ing, but with a certain exaltation, Wordsworth was the chief. 
For the most part, the modern poet no sooner realises this 
necessity of human suffering on a large scale than he sinks 
into pessimism. The mere conception of the physical evils of the 
Various climates of the world fills Leopardi, for instance, with 
such horror that he finds in it one of the main grounds of his 
pessimism, as his dialogue between an Icelander and Nature 
sufficiently shows. Yet even the commonest and most super- 


ficial philosophy has admitted that the necessity for strife with 


natural evils has been the root of progress to the savage and 
the barbarian, and is, in a more refined form, a principal stimu- 
lus to progress still. But this the Southern poet, the poet to 
whom the evils of physical suffering seem intolerable, cannot 
realise; and it is because so many of our own modern poets 
seem to have moulded themselves in the same school, to have 
taken upon themselves to bewail every mass of human suffering 
as a final evil which they see no way to mitigate,—just as if 
there could be nothing indirectly ennobling and tempering 
in the suffering itself,—that there is such a tendency to 
pessimism in the poetry of our own day. We have quoted Mr. 
Symonds’s picture of humanity, like the protomartyr Prome- 
theus, “ dreeing life’s doom on Caucasus,” because we suppose 
that, as this sonnet stands last in his series of pictures of the soul 
of man, he regards that as the outcome of the whole. But surely 
a poet who could conceive of this as the noblest outcome of human 
idealism, should have reflected that while the fabled Prometheus 
had no power of suicide, man has such a power, and no need at 
all to “dree” a frightful doom, unless there be something noble, 
something grand, some ultimate and final conquest over evil, to 
be gained by dreeing this doom,—and that if this be so, there 
clearly must be a God over all the changes and chances of this 
world, both to prophesy to the soul, and to elicit, the final issue. 
Mr. Symonds himself has put this very finely in another sonnet, 
intended, however, to image only that phase of credulous 
hope which he ultimately merges in his very dismal conclusion. 
We will quote Mr. Symonds himself, as the best antidote to Mr. 
Symonds :— 
* Pathos of piety ! Poor human brain, 

In thine own image moulding God, to be 

Victim and victor of sin’s curse like thee, 

Like thee submissive to the laws of pain! 

Rising not up in anger to arraign 

Heaven’s justice, thou, with proud humility, 

Didst own thy guileless guilt the cause why He 

Who made Man’s soul thus faulty, wrought in vain! 

Sad, tender thought, that God himself should bow 

Under the doom he graved on Adam’s brow ! 

Logic illogical, that He who framed 

Man thrall of sin, death’s slave, for suffering born, 

Should on his own head wear that crown of thorn, 

And dying prove man’s soul from death reclaimed.” 
Why “pathos of piety?” If the suffering of man is to 
answer its purpose, as Mr. Symonds appears to expect,— 
or he would hardly urge man to take up voluntarily the 


part which Prometheus played involuntarily,—he must 
believe that there is a Power overruling that will of 


man which always strives to fly from anguish, a Power 
inspiring him “to dree his doom on Caucasus.” If it were 
not so, what is to prevent him from taking his fate into his 
own hands, and dispatching himself, as Carlyle so often sug- 
gested that it would be an excellent thing for man todo? Yet 
if there be this overruling power which keeps us suffering while 
we need not suffer, which makes us feel how much better it is to 
“dree our doom” than to fly from it, what can that power be 
except one which loves a crown of thorns, which knows how 
much the crown of thorns adds to the power of him who wears 
it, and that the true conquest of pain is obtained by wholly 
submitting to its grasp, not in shrinking fearfully from that 
grasp P 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_———<——— 
THE CANAL-BOAT POPULATION. 
[To tHE Epiror oF HE ‘‘SpectarTor.’’] 

Sir,—I have read some of your correspondent’s letters upon 
this subject. I have had for many years a great deal to 
do with boating population upon the Canals, having steadily 
visited their boat-homes, baptised their babies, administered 
to their sick, buried their dead. On the whole, I think 
fairly well of them. They are not hypocritical; there is, of 
course, ignorance amongst their children, while they have a 
redundancy of expression for any wayfarer they fall out with. 
Still, in sickness they seem very sympathetic, while at funerals 
they assist with zeal. Boat people have always received my 
visits well, and accepted my remarks about their children with 
attention. I have known them send their children to school on 
Sundays, while I have seen them attend church in boat 
clothes. I have often thought- much about how the con- 
dition of boat people could be mended, and I must say the 
difficulty of poor people, who have no fixed home, getting their 
children schooled seems insurmountable; and, as the longer I 
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think about it the more difficult it seems, I have been driven 
to think,—Can not some method be adopted by which boat- 
people may be enabled to remain at home, like post-boys, only 
plying over a certain stage or length of canal? In this way 
there need be no cabinboats, they might be wholly employed 
for freight. Good homes for poor people’s children must be 
fixed homes,—if children are to do any good at school, they 
must attend the same schools regularly. Companies should be 
formed to carry on the canal-boat work. Boat people are often 
in very poor circumstances, and have wretched screws to drag 
their boats ; they often cannot buy enough food for their horses, 
and at the end of a week’s frost they are often starving—away 
from their native place—without credit or food. I have been 
told tales of dreadful hardship suffered by poor boat people, 
who have generally scarcely any capital to fall back upon. If 
substantial companies, like our Omnibus or Tram Companies, 
would take the canal carrier-work in hand, and pay the boat- 
men regular wages to ply over a fixed length of the canal, 
much misery, much suffering and degradation, and cruelty 
would be stopped, and the children of our boat population 
would no longer be wandering and unschooled.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Vicar amoncst Boat Prorre. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE *‘ SpECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—May I ask for a little space in which to describe the aim 
and object of the Young Women’s Help Society, which, I think, 
may be able to furnish to the young women and girls of the 
Canal-boat population the help and Christian influence which 
“ Antitheta,” in your last week's issue, says they need ? 

Originating in a class for factory girls, started in Colchester 
by Mrs. Philip Papillon, it has grown into a wide-spreading 
organisation for the help and benefit of all classes of young 
women and girls, married as well as single. The branches 
already formed include village girls, domestic servants, “ bond- 
agers ’’—as the field workers in the North are called—young 
women in shops, warehouses, mills, factories, and salt works, 
and those engaged in tailoring and other work in their 
own homes. The work done in each branch is adapted to local 
needs; each has its local committee and workers, and its local 
subscriptions, which are expended on itself, the merely nominal 
sum of 2s, 6d. yearly being alone required from each branch for 
the central fund. It is a religious society, working along the 
lines and with the help of the Church. It sets the highest 
standard of Christian endeavour before its members and associates 
in the rules of life, which it requires them to observe; but it also 
extends its influence and benefits to those whose only claim is 
that they need help. 

Since last November 6th, branches, chiefly for different classes 
of factory girls, have been started in the south and east of London, 
providing, as funds and number of workers allow, secular, 
Bible, and sewing classes, penny bank, clothing and sick 
club, temperance society, library, reading and recreation-rooms, 
lodgings, and, in one case, two working-girls’ homes. Workers 
for some of these branches are greatly needed. The society has 
just rented two adjoining houses in Ratcliffe; one for a home for 
workers, where, it is hoped, ladies will go and live for a time and 
work amongst the girls; the other,for a lodging-house for those 
girls who have no homes. Any one who knows anything of work 
in the East of London will recognise the need for both these 
homes. Only by good and cultivated women living amongst them 
can the girls see what their own lives should be. Some of them 
have never heard of any higher pleasure than the public-house ; 
leaving work at eight or later, what wonder that they seek there 
the only society open to them? Although helping in every way 
open to it, the Young Women’s Help Society does not pauperise, 
rather it encourages the self-reliance and independence so often 
remarkable amongst these friendless girls. It also fosters a 
feeling of responsibility for others, urging its members to reach 
out helping hands to those less favoured by circumstances than 
themselves, who have had no chance, perhaps, of being better 
than they are.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. S. Drvock, Secretary Y.W.H.S. 
Y.W.i.8. Office, 29 Queen Square, Bloonshury, June 13th. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SpEcraTor.’’] 


Sin,—I have read your notice of this book in the Spectator of 


June 3rd, and as I have the charge of an extensive canal system 
between Birmingham and the Bristol Channel, and as the canal 
boats are constantly under my observation, you will perhaps 





allow me to make a few remarks upon the operation of the 
“Canal-boats Act of 1877.” 

There can be no doubt that such an Act as this was greatly 
needed, and much credit is due to Mr. Smith for the energy and 
perseverance displayed by him in getting the Act passed; but 
a good thing may be pressed too far, and in his efforts for sub. 
sequent legislation I think he is doing this. The Act of 1877 
did not come into operation until twelve months after it was 
passed. Mr, Smith in his zeal expected to see immediate results, 
but with such a population constantly on the move, and probably 
disliking the changes that were introduced, it was not likely 
that much effect would be observed in 1878 or 1879; but in the 
last two years a very different state of things has been brought 
about by the Act. It would be difficult to find, on any of the 
canals south of Birmingham, any boats coming under the opera. 
tion of the Act that are not registered. 

The education of the children in these boats is admitted to be 
a matter of considerable difficulty. At the “‘ Worcester Wharf, 
Birmingham,” to which Mr. Smith has referred in his book, he 
would find that these boatmen, their wives and children, are not 
so utterly neglected and uncared for as he has depicted. There 
exists upon this wharf a Boatmen’s Hall—a substantial and 
even handsome building—put up at the expense of Miss 
Ryland, a benevolent lady of Birmingham, for the free use of 
these people, containing a schoolroom for the children, reading. 
rooms for the men and their wives, and a place of worship, I 
enclose the last year’s report, to show you that it is usefully and 
successfully carried on; and this kind of good work is going on 
in many directions. 

A day or two ago, I learnt from a trader working on the 
canals beyond Birmingham that it would be difficult to find 
between Derby, Burton, Coventry, &c., an unregistered boat 
among those that should be registered under the Act. There 
are plenty of open boats to be found on the canals that are not 
registered. They are not dwellings—neither women nor children 
go in them—are used chiefly for the conveyance of coal; a 
couple of men go with them, there is a shelter on board where 
the men may sleep, and they have the means of cooking their 
victuals on board. In Mr. Smith’s Bill of this year, now before 
Parliament, he is seeking to get these boats registered in the 
same way as those which are family dwellings. This will be a 
very unnecessary interference with boats which are on canals 
pretty much what coal-trucks are upon railways. 

But many of the provisions of the Bill would seriously cripple 
the operations of canals, and some are of so arbitrary a char- 
acter that the Bill can never pass through Parliament in its 
present shape. If Mr. Smith be wise, he will allow the Act of 
1877 quietly to work its way, and not press on legislation which 
is likely to undo the good which that Act is gradually ac- 
complishing.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. Ciecram. 

Saul Lodge, near Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, June 12th. 


THE VALUE OF EXERCISE. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Those must be exceptionally-constituted persons who will 
not endorse the views of your correspondent (L. E. Scarth) last 
week. Almost every one who has done any real brain-work, or 
has lived with those who did, knows by experience that much 
physical exercise is incompatible with it, and incompatible in 
proportion as the brain-work is creative. It follows that great 
responsibility lies with those doctors who enjoin an excessive 
amount of exercise on all persons, irrespective of their mode of 
life, and more particularly on those who press it on the class of 
women likely to frequent lectures on sanitary reform. 

The studious among our girls work now, as a rule, even 
harder, in comparison to their brain-power, than their brothers 
do, owing to their being more eager and excitable. To insist 
on several hours of hard exercise daily in addition would be, 
I fear, to add frightfully to the amount of nervous disease 
already too rife among them. Doubtless, some amount of exer- 
cise of all the muscles is a necessity to health, but the amount 
varies so much in different constitutions, and with the amount 
tuken out of them by mental work, that it is very dangerous to 
lay down fixed rules on the subject. What with lawn-tennis, 
riding, walking, gardening, &c., girls who do not use their brains 
often get eight hours of real exercise daily for the mere plea- 
sure of it. To exact any large proportion of that quantity 
from those who use their brains fully would soon produce 
exhaustion, and all the evils that ensue to the race from the 
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exhaustion of the physique of its women. The glow produced 
by gentle exercise on delicate persons and on those of sedentary 
habits is of the same kind as that produced by violent exercise 
on robust people. It means that the blood is circulating freely, 
the congested brain or other organs relieved, and the physical 
frame in a healthy state. Sufficient exercise to attain this 
object is, of course, necessary for everybody. 

[ believe that you hit the nail on the head, when you wrote 
that “to sit for an hour daily in the open air is the best restor- 
ative for persons who must lead sedentary lives.” I should go 
farther, and say, let them do some of their work in the open 
air, or at least by an open window. We cannot live in the open 
air, as so many people do all the summer in countries that 
enjoy a drier climate; but in England, it is possible to work 
on most days for some hours out of doors. Even in winter 
one can often read and write in a sheltered nook on the south 
side of a house during the middle of the day, provided one is 
wrapped up, and has the knees and ears well covered, wearing 
a slouch hat to protect the eyes from glare. Much health might 
even be gained from our London balconies, in the quieter parts 
of the town, if it were more habitual to use them. 

Any one who tries a morning’s reading or writing in the 
open air will feel no exhaustion, compared with what the same 
swork indoors would have produced; and, moreover, he will feel 
the wish for exercise, as well as the power to take it, and will 
pace up and down his balcony, if he cannot get farther. (You 
speak contemptuously of “ deck-pacing,’* but it is the natural 
resource of delicate persons, who know that though the walk owt 
is refreshing, the return journey means exhaustion, and wisely 
accept an alternative, which enables them to stop before over- 
fatigue is involved.) A small conservatory is very helpful 
where a balcony is unattainable, or “le grand air” too much 
for the constitution. Jn either case, all that is wanted to make 
a comfortable, open-air study is a folding garden-chair, which 
throws up the knees so as to form a desk; and a low stool, for 
inkstand, books, &c. Care should be taken to close the windows 
into the room behind, or draught is inevitable. What are 
called “ French windows” are the most convenient, as being 
most easily opened from without. 

Having had twenty-five years of invalidism, through working 
the brain and the body simulteneously, I hope you will not think 
these few words of warning superfluous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Victim To Exercise. 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—May I be allowed to say, in reply to Mr. Scarth’s letter 
and your own strictures on my letter, that I do not presume to 
be an authority on the value of exercise. As Mr. Scarth 
observes, it is a matter as to which every man must be a law to 
himself. But I must demur to the argument that a moderate 
amount of physical exertion is incompatible with intellectual 
health. Facts prove the contrary. Robert Burns has written 
afew things that will not readily die, yet his way of life was 
far from sedentary. Scott at his best was one of the most 
active of men. Wordsworth was a frequent wanderer, Christo- 
pher North a mighty athlete, Dickens a great walker, Charles 
Kingsley an enthusiastic sportsman, Mr. Gladstone preserves 
his health by woodcutting, and the late Archbishop Whately 
was wont to cure his headaches by cutting down trees. 

Reverting for a moment to my own experience, I do not, as 
Mr. Scaith seems to suppose, spend much time on my tricycle 
—perhaps an hour a day—and about once a week I generally 
find time for a spin of twenty miles or thirty miles. I have 
already mentioned that the exercise has rid me of my headaches, 
but I omitted to mention that it has cured me of sleeplessness, 
and that I now never suffer from that morning languor which 
comes of insomnia, and is so great a drawback to literary work. 

I do not vouch for the accuracy of Dr. Jaeger’s theories—the 
responsibility for them is entirely his own—but it may be well 
to repeat that he considers Turkish baths to be in some measure 
an equivalent for exercise. It might be worth the while of 
literary workers who are unable to take much exercise, or who 
fear that by doing so they may impair their brightest and best 
ideas, to try the alternative suggested by the doctor. 

It may possibly interest some of your readers to know that 
the lecture which I described in your columns on June 3rd was 
reported in the Neue Ziivicher Zeitung about three weeks ago.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., W. W. 


* Nothing of the kind. 


Secctat A “‘deck-pacer”’ is aimost invariably a thinker.—Ep. 
Spectator. 








PROFESSIONAL PRIZES. 
(TO THE EpitTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—* Except fame, what did Jenner gain by vaccination ?” 
asks the Spectator, in its number for June 10th, in an article on 
“ Professional Prizes.’ The answer to the question is,—A 
Parliamentary grant of £10,000, subscriptions from India 
amounting to £7,385, and a further Parliamentary grant of 
£20,000. See the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” the article 
“ Jenner.’—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Woop. 
[Of course, we should have asked,—“ What did Jenner 
expect to get except fame, by the discovery of Vaccination ?” 
And that was what we intended to ask. Jenner had about as 
much anticipation of these grants, when he went into the 
investigation, as he had of the working of the electric telegraph. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE 





PLAGUE OF CATERPILLARS. 

[To THR EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—Some years since, I had considerable opportunity of 
observing, and indulged in some speculation as to the causes of, 
the variation in the abundance of leaf-destroying insects,—not, 
I must own, from the arboriculturist’s point of view, but rather 
from that of Sir Joseph Banks, as represented by Dr. Wolcot, 
when he compla‘ns that the great plague of flies was wasted 
on the unscientific Pharaoh,—and I then came to the conclusion 
that a much less constant cause must be found for this than the 
relative abundance of insectivorous birds. 

The caterpillars that make most havoc with the first leaves 
of the oak are those of some of the common Lepidoptera 
(moths). I do not think it is any exaggeration to say that each 
pair of these produces, on the average, 200 eggs, from which it 
follows that 99 out of every hundred die before filling up 
the numerical place of the species in nature. With such a 
margin as that between 1 and 100, it is easy to see how great a 
difference a favourable season might make in the abundance of 
a species. But this is by no means all, for several such seasons 
may and not seldom do come in succession, and then the margin 
is enormously widened. I believe the variation in the weather 
to be the chief cause of the variation in the number which live 
to complete their lives. The wingel stage rarely lasts more 
than a few weeks, often only a few days; and if these happen 
to be wet and stormy, myriads of such fragile creatures must 
die before they have had much opportunity of flying. The risk 
of the complete extinction of a species from this cause is so far 
recognised in the scheme of nature, that an old writer on natural 
history (Haworth) long since called attention to the circumstance 
that in one species, the “ small eggar,” which is “ doomed to a 
regular appearance at the termination of the cold and ungenial 
month of February,’’ many individuals will lie in the pupa state 
for two, three, or more years, instead of all coming out their first 
year. One of the most singular exemplifications of this habit is 
afforded by a rare species rejoicing in the quaint old name of 
the ‘‘ Kentish Glory.” The pupa of this species has to work 
its way through its light cocoon of silk and moss before the 
moth is disclosed, and it is odd to see those individuals which 
seem to have “ made up their minds” to come out in their first 
spring season wriggling out in this way, while the rest lie 
quietly entombed for another period of one or more years. 

If I were to be asked to conjecture the chief cause of the 
abundance of oak-destroying caterpillars this spring, I think I 
should be inclined to ascribe it to the remarkably mild and dry 
winter we have had, one that must have been most favourable 
to the various oak-feeding species (Defoliaria, &c.) which are 
at that season in the winged state.—I am, Sir, «e., 

Brighton, June 12th. F. MERRIFIELD. 

(But the oak caterpillar was almost as destructive last year 
in Windsor Park and many other parts of the country as it is 
this; and last year’s winter was severe in the extreme.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 








BOOKS. 


MR. WARD'S * DICKENS.”* 
We cannot say that we think Mr. Ward successfu 
mate of Dickens. He is moderate in his praise and moderate 
in his blame,—rather conventionally moderate,—but neither 
praise nor blame seem to us strong enough, or distributed 
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much more wonderful humourist, and a much worse painter of 
human character, than Mr. Ward finds in him. He was both 
more subtle and more vulgar, both more fascinating and more 
repellent, than Mr. Ward paints him. As a humourist, we can 
hardly conceive his superior, in breadth and subtlety alike. 
And here Mr. Ward sometimes seems to us to do him much 
less than justice, and now and then real injustice, as he 
does him much more than justice as a painter of the human 
heart. For example, in that praiseworthy attempt to be even- 
handed which distinguishes Mr. Ward's criticism, he is severe, 
though not nearly severe enough, on the unfortunate and vulgar 
attempts to satirise the conventionalities of society which gave rise 
to the Veneering, Lammle, and Podsnap group in the story called 
Our Mutual Friend. But Mr. Ward adds to the much too mild 
censure with which he speaks of this showy and dismal failure, 
“The whole Boffin, Wegg, and Venus business—if the term 
may pass—is extremely wearisome; the character of Mr. Venus 
in particular seems altogether unconnected or unarticulated 
with the general plot, in which, indeed, it is but an accidental 
excrescence.” Now, we venture to assert that no one witha 
true insight into comic humour of the extravagant kind would 
have made that remark. With but few exceptions, “the Botfin, 
Wegg, and Venus business ”—an excellent phrase, for which Mr. 
Ward need not have excused himself—is the very best part of 
the tale; and as for Mr. Venus himself, we hardly know any- 
thing in all Dickens’s writings more delightful in its humour 
than that gentleman’s personal reference in pointing to the 
ribs of a Frenchman which it had been his duty to articu- 
late, while Mr. Wegg looks up with a start and a sort 
of “sense of being introduced.” The “ Boffin, Wegg, 
and Venus business”’ is no doubt full of farce, but of farce so 
excellent, so genuinely laughable, that it would take us back 
almost as far as Martin Chuzzlewit to come upon anything of 
Dickens’s production more admirable after its kind. On the 
other hand, Mr. Ward is not half severe enough when he says, 
“What sphere or section of society would feel itself especially 
caricatured in the Veneerings or in their associates,—the odious 
Lady Tippins, the impossibly brutal Podsnap, Fascination 
Fledgeley, and the Lammles, a couple which suggests nothing 
but antimony and the Chamber of Horrors. Caricature such 
as this, representing no society that has ever, in any part of 
the world, pretended to be good, corresponds to the wild rhetoric 
of the superfluous Betty Higden episode against ‘the gospel 
according to Podsnappery ;’ but it is in truth satire from which 
both the wit and humour have gone out. An angry, often 
spasmodic, mannerism has to supply their place.” That is 
true enough, as far as it goes, but it does not express half 
adequately the sense of disgust which this ostertatiously self- 
righteous bit of vulgar and flaunting moral satir: »roduces on 
the mind. It is not merely that it is so bac et the 
author is so pleased with himself, almost in suc ‘th 
himself, for every dull or heavy stroke of his He 
gives himself all the airs of a noble evangelist, whic s2 «ows 
up the vulgarity of this sleekly-bad society in a traves'y at 
least as dreary and purblind as the conventional selfishness and 
hard-heartedness which he was seeking to expose. There is 
something in Dickens, when he abandons his part of humourist 
to play that of a spiritual purifier, which is to our mind beyond 
measure repellent. More than self-confident, at once showy 
and shabby in his moral make-up, at once proud of his spiritual 
functions, and without even an incidental flash of that self-sus- 
picion and self-distrust which could alone have enabled him to ful- 
fil them, Dickens always forces on our minds, in these moods of 
his, the memory of the rebuke to those who were so anxious to 
take the mote out of their brother’s eye, before they had qualified 
themselves to see clearly by taking the beam out of their own 
eye. Dickens was very fond of exposing mere respectabilities 
which were Pharisaisms in disguise, but he hardly ever does so 
without that ineffable air of ‘“ Lord, I thank thee that I am 
not as other men are,” which makes the exposure morally im- 
potent. He would have limited himself to his proper part of a 
humourist, if he had had any self-knowledge. While he is 
honestly laughing at Mr. Pecksniff, he is what he was so proud 
of calling himself, “inimitable.” So soon as he takes upon 
himself the airs of a moralist, he betrays at once that total 
absence of true self-knowledge, and of the self-distrust which 
belongs to self-knowledge, without which no one can safely 
venture to preach to his fellow-men. 

Mr. Ward's criticism of Dickens’s powers is singularly 
vacillating. He indulges himself occasionally in a balanced 











antithesis, intended to look like the paradox of truth, but of 
which one assents to only one-half, and resents the other. Take, 
for example, the following remark on Pickwick :—*Its many 
genuinely comic characters are as broadly marked as the heroes 
of the least refined of sporting novels, and as true to nature 
as the most elaborated products of Addison’s art.” If we under- 
stand that rightly, we should say the first half of the paradox 
was quite true, and the last half quite false, but that neither 
half suggests the true charm of Pickwick. We hardly know 
a character in that delightful book that is true to any 
nature deeper than the funny surface of things, nor is it 
even that amount of truth which gives the book its charm, but 
the prodigality of the humour with which he varies and illus- 
trates, and places in a thousand new and dazzling lights, the- 
superficial oddity which almost any one might have seen, 
Again, Mr. Ward says several times that there is a resemblance 
between the style of Dickens and of Goldsmith. We cannot 
imagine two styles more opposite. Dickens, as restless as he is 
trenchant, is always at full stretch, and never, even when he is 
describing a restful scene, gives us the atmosphere or attitude 
of rest. Again, even when he is most powerful in description, 
he is never poetical,—never gives us the liquid light of true 
poetry. Goldsmith is the very antithesis of him in both re- 
spects; he is as resting as Dickens is fatiguing, as poetical in 
his wonderful idyls as Dickens is exciting and melodramatic. 
There is not a passage in all Dickens’s works that a man familiar 
with Goldsmith could mistake for Goldsmith’s, not a touch of 
pathos that in the least resembles the pathos of Goldsmith. In 
an unusually restless period of his life, Dickens described himself 
as “a free-and-easy sort of superior vagabond.” Goldsmith, too,. 
had some of the vagabond ways about him, and knew what 
vagabondage meant. But what different capacities for vaga- 
bondage theirs were. Goldsmith was the easy-going Irishman 
of genius, really adapting himself to everything he met; while 
Dickens was the sharply-straining London gamin, adapting 
everything he met to himself. We should find it hard to 
imagine two men of genius more contrasted than the author 
of the Deserted Village and the author of the Christinas 
Carol or the Chines. All the genius of the one man is 
reflective, all the genius of the other, active and manipulative, 
even to the straining of nature into all sorts of exquisitely 
humorous knots or painfully melodramatic complications of 
cordage. Imagine how utterly impossible it would have been 
for Goldsmith to write, for instance, as follows :— 

“ Oh, cold, cold, rigid, dreadful Death, set up thine altar here, and 
dress it with such terrors as thou hast at thy command, for this is 
thy Dominion! But of the loved, revered, and honoured head, thou 
canst not turn one hair to thy dread purposes, or make one feature 
odious. It is not that the hand is heavy and will fall down when 
released; it is not that the heart and pulse are still; but that the 
hand was open, generous, and true; the heart brave, warm, and 
tender; and the pulse a man’s. Strike, shadow, strike! And see 
his good deeds springing from the wound to sow the world with life 
immortal.” 

That was Dickens’s nearest approach to poetry, and very bad 
and strained poetry it is,—the poetry of a poorish melodrama- 
tist. Goldsmith, on the other hand, was a genuine poet at 
heart, though vastly inferior as a humourist to Dickens. 
When Mr. Ward speaks of Dickens’s Christmas tales as being 
“tender with the tenderness of Cowper, playful with the play- 
fulness of Goldsmith, natural with the naturalness of the 
author of Amelia,” we can only wonder. We hardly know 
what he can have been reading. Even the tale of the “Boots 
at the Holly-tree Inn,” which is the prettiest and most idyllic 
of these Christmas tales, is told in that excitable manner which 
is always making express demands on your feelings, and so 
separates itself entirely from that of the authors here re- 
ferred to. While Mr. Ward seems to us to have no 
sufficient appreciation of the painfully melodramatic element 
in Dickens,—which never suffered him really to conceive any 
human character as a whole, or as distinct from the particular 
attitude in which he had determined to present it,—he makes 
a great deal too little of the extraordinary wealth of active 
and manipulative humour,—humour not merely of insight, 
but of positive creation,—which constituted the fascination of all 
Dickens's better books, and the sufficient excuse for even his worst. 
Mr. Ward talks of “ sweet Ruth Pinch,” who, with her ramp-steak 
pudding, affects most people like a dose of ipecacuanha wine; and 
yet he never once mentions the great Augustus Moddle, who “ blew 
a great deal into a flute, and very little out of it,” and who entreated 
Miss Pecksniff “ to become the bride of a ducal coronet, and forget 
him ;” or Bailey Junior, or Poll Sweedlepipes, or Elijah Pogram, 
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or the Mother of the Modern Gracchi, or the two ladies who in- 
troduced themselves to Martin Chuzzlewit as “ transcendental.” 
It is the same with the other books. For instance, Mr. 
Ward dilates on the didactic and melodramatic elements in 
Nicholas Nickleby at some length, but seems quite unconscious 
of the highest touches of humour in the book; of Squeers’s 
delight at the totally new experience of thrashing a boy 
in a hackney coach, of his unctuous reflections on the con- 
dition of little Wackford’s flesh, of Fanny Squeers’s descrip- 
tion of her father’s downfall, when “2 forms were steepled in 
his gore,” or of Mr. Lillyvick’s courtship of the fair Henrietta 
Petowker, whose performance in dancing “the Blood-Drinker’s 
Burial” was “ absorbing, fairy-like, toomultuous.” So in Oliver 
Twist, the richness of the humour is about the only thing 
lightly passed over by Mr. Ward; and the same may be said of 
every one of Dickens’s works. In his criticism of Dombey and 
Son there is not a trace of appreciation of the humorous side 
of any one, except Captain Cuttle and Susan Nipper, who are 
certainly not the most humorous figures in the book, while Mr. 
Ward devotes a good deal of pains to the melodramatic rubbish 
concerning Mr. Dombey’s pride, and Mr. Carker’s falseness. On 
the whole, it seems to us that Mr. Ward has found in Dickens 
what we are wholly unable to find in him,—a great master of the 
secrets of human nature and character; and has hardly found 
in him, what seemsto us far the greatest quality Dickens had,—the 
power of multiplying the humorous aspects of human life in 
the wonderful moral kaleidoscope of his own mind, till he made 
the English world almost a new one, so full has it become of 
the magic of his whimsical extravagance, and the subtlety of his 
inexhaustible store of ludicrous resemblances and contrasts. 





TRAVEL IN SCANDINAVIA.* 
Witutn the last few years, whilst the number of visitors to 
Scandinavian lands, ard to Norway especially, has increased 
very largely, the number of books that have been written during 
the same period professing to relate the varied experiences of 
their authors in these countries, has multiplied in a more than 
corresponding ratio. Quite a shoal of such narratives has 
appeared recently, and among them Mr. Du Chaillu’s splendid 
work figures in every way as a Triton among the minnows, 
three of which are now on our table. Nor is this by any means 
surprising. It is not everybody who can spend some years of 
his life in dwelling among and studying the manners of the 
people of the North, and it would be useless to expect, from the 
limited opportunities afforded to the casual tourist of an idle 
day, the same amount of research and observation that the 
professional traveller is able to devote to his subject. What itis 
that induces so many of the people who travel in Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland to give forth to their friends and the world these 
aceounts of their journeyings, it is difficult 10 say. Whether it 
is the curious sight of the midnight sun, or the novel form of 
posting in the queer little carrioles and carts of the country, so 
entirely different to ordinary railroad or carriage travelling, or 
the unusual and primitive style of living at the country stations, 
away from the united comforts and accompaniments of an 
hotel, we cannot determine. Probably the strangeness of all 
these things combined seems worth recording for the benefit of 
those at home. The splendid nature of the scenery, too, 
has a very great effect on some persons; but whatever may 
be the cause, it is certain that many people, who would 
never dream of publishing accounts of their journeys in Switz- 
erland, France, or Germany, have small hesitation in doing 
so with regard to the districts of Scandinavia. Yet Norway, 
at any rate, can now-a-days hardly be called an unknown country. 
Its people and its scenery have been admirably described years 
ago by many able writers, and strange to say, by few, if by any, 
has this been done more graphically and correctly than by one 
who never was within its borders. In her delightful little 
romance, Feats on the Fjord, Harriet Martineau has somehow 
grasped the character of the scenery of the west coast of Nor- 
way in a wonderful manner. An impression of the solemn 
aspect of these sea-paved valleys, of the silence and solitude 
which brood over the more remote and secluded of their almost 
labyrinthine recesses, whose gloom, even in summer, is pene- 
trated for a few hours only by the rays of the sun, an idea of 
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the wild freedom of the glorious uplands, with their superb 
views of mountain, glacier, and tarn, may be more vividly 
gained from this charming story than from any writings 
with which we are acquainted. The very atmosphere of Nor- 
way pervades the whole tale. Miss Martineau, however, never 
was there. She tells us in her autobiography, not without a 
tinge of the sense of her own superiority to ordinary people 
which is occasionally to be met with in the pages of that 
entertaining work, how the well-known Norwegian traveller, 
Laing, after the publication of her tale, came to talk with her 
about her travels in the land of which she had Leen writing, 
and how difficult he found it to believe that her imagination had 
supplied the scenes among which the action of the story moves. 
It is not everybody who, assisted by his reading, can thus 
evolve Norway’s characteristic scenery out of his inner con- 
sciousness. I'ew people can aspire to describe its wild beauty, 
even when they have themselves crossed its mountain ranges, 
beheld the splendour of its torrents and waterfalls, and sailed 
upon its lakes and fjords, in a way that will bring home these 
things to the imagination of others, and among these few 
Miss Tyler cannot claim to take her stand. 

The authoress of A Summer in Scandinavia is an American 
lady, without much romance or humour in her nature, describing 
what she ate and drank more carefully than anything else, con- 
stantly complaining of discomfort, and, to all seeming, not enjoy- 
ing herself much. A large part of her book is compiled from the 
writings of other authors, and consists of extracts from history, 
geography, biography, and the guide-book, which serve to clothe 
the somewhat meagre framework of her narrative. Although 
wanting in originality, either of matter or style, there is some 
interest to be found in the perusal of her work, as her numerous 
extracts are often carefully and judiciously selected. This journey 
was undertaken so long ago as 1875. Miss Tyler was in Florence 
when the idea of seeing Norway and Sweden was first suggested 
to her, and in due time her party found themselves in Christiania. 
She and her companions have a somewhat nebulous existence, 
and we have not been able clearly to understand who was with 
her, or what the changes were, for we gather there were changes, 
that occurred in the composition of her party. They first travelled 
across Norway to Trondhjem, through Gudbrandsdal, and over the 
Dovre Fjeld, making a short excursion down the Romsdal and 
back from Dombaas. The choice of routes in Norway is very 
limited, and unless the traveller is prepared to undergo, like Mr. 
Morrice, to whom we shall come presently, no small amount 
of hardship, dirt, and general discomfort, any deviation from 
the great main roads is to be avoided. Large as the country 
is, the roads across its vast mountain range, or fjelds, are 
few in number, and for practical purposes may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. ‘This is not extraordinary, considering the 
difficult character of the country, the heavy engineering 
works rendered necessary in road-making, and the extreme 
sparseness of the population. Fortunately, by following one or 
other of these principal roads,’which are splendidly constructed, 
some of the grandest and wildest scenery that Norway’s fjelds 
can show may be seen and enjoyed; whilst the sub-mountainous 
districts through which the traveller passes, present scenes of 
the most exquisite beauty and loveliness. Such are the districts 
of the Ringerige, and the country round Fagernes, in North 
Aurland, where enchanting lake scenery is to be found. But 
in order to gain any true idea of the charm of Norwegian scenery 
and atmosphere, it is absolutely necessary that plenty of time 
should be available, and it is only by stopping for some days at 
points selected beforehand, or that take one’s fancy en route, 
that this can be done. The roads naturally follow the river 
valleys, and the neighbouring heights must be climbed in order 
to get some of the finest extended views. A few years ago, the 
accommodation everywhere was very rough, but the people have 
learned from the constant passage of travellers, especially Eng- 
lish and American, a little of what is required in the way of 
comfort, and there are now many stations with inns attached, 
where a few days may be passed in comfort, if luxury is wanting. 
Miss Tyler fell into the common error of trying to see a great 
deal too much in a limited time, instead of seeing a little tho- 
roughly, an error she confesses and deplores. She scampered 
across the Dovre Fjeld to Trondhjem, and scampered back, after 
going north, by way of the Nwrodal and over the Fille Fjeld, 
utterly ignoraut of the beauty she was missing, and often too 
wearied to do anything but grumble. If she had given herself 
time to rest a few days at such points as Vossevangen, Maristuen, 
Fagerrws, or Olken, to say nothing of Hotel Aak, in the superb 
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scenery of the Romsdal, she might have made some easy excur- 
sions that would have left joy in her memory for ever. In the 
mind of the Norwegian peasant, this wild haste to push on ex- 
cites irritation and ridicule. He knows nothing of the feverish 
desire to catch a steamer at Bergen or Christiania, and it is in- 
conceivable to him why persons who assure him, in answer to 
his invariable inquiry, that they are travelling for pleasure, 
and not for business, should rush across the country, over- 
driving his horses, and often calling them and him away 
from his hay or corn harvest, at the very time when their 
labour is most required. From Trondhjem, Miss Tyler went 
north, in one of the coasting steamers. Delightful as it sounds 
to talk of steaming among the grand scenes of the west coast 
of Norway, up to the North Cape and back, it must be ad- 
mitted that the reality is not quite the {same thing. It is 
true that the scenery is magnificent beyond description, but 
with all its grandeur, it becomes tedious to steam in it day 
after day, and by the time Tromsé is reached, the finest region 
has been passed. As the midnight sun is here visible for over two 
months, viz., from May 19th to July 24th, there is no occasion to 
go farther to see that phenomenon. The coasting steamers vary 
a great deal in size, and accommodation for passengers ; some of 
them are very small, not over clean, and the atmosphere below 
is apt, from the morbid horror Norwegians have of fresh air, to 
become somewhat solid. In this respect, Miss Tyler’s experi- 
ences entirely agree with our own; and her wisdom in abandon- 
ing the voyage to the North Cape, and deciding to go no farther 
than Tromsé, is not to be questioned. After traversing the 
beautiful Hardanger and Sogne Fjords, the party returned at 
great speed to Christiania, whence they crossed the peninsula 
to Stockholm and Upsala; and having had a brief glimpse of 
Sweden, departed to finish the summer in Russia, and thus we 
see them no more. 


Mr. Vincent is also an American. In his preface, he tells us 
that it has been his endeavour “‘ to present not only the latest, 
but also the most authentic information obtainable, together 
with such statistics, facts, and details as seemed necessary to fur- 
nish a clear idea of the intellectual, industrial, and commercial 
conditions ” of the countries of Scandinavia and Finland. With 
this laudable object in view, he has written a pleasant and 
readable little work. He visited Copenhagen, or Kjébenhavn— 
the Merchants’ Haven, as the Danes call it—with its museums 
of world-wide renown, and gives a good and accurate account of 
the city. Denmark, although few persons explore it, as it pos- 
sesses no fine scenery, is full of interest, and positively teems 
with the remains of ancient times. A most delightful holiday 
may be spent there. Many parts of its surface are beautifully 
diversified with wood and water, the towns are quaint, and the 
people pleasant and kind. The splendid cataracts of Troll- 
hiatten, and the dim pine forests and charming lakes of South 
Sweden, are within a few hours’ reach of the capital. Mr. 
Vincent is wrong in saying the cathedral town of Roeskilde is 
seventy miles from Copenhagen; it is only seventeen. A good 
deal of information as to the very dirty manners of the Lapps 
will be found in these pages. 


If Mr. Morrice found the North nightless, he found it also 
cheerless. It is inconceivable what motive induced him to walk 
across Lapland from the Tana Fjord, in the extreme north of 
Norway, to Tornea, on the Gulf of Bothnia. He and acompanion 
set out, laden with 60 1b. apiece, afterwards reduced to 52 lb., 
consisting of guns, fishing rods, and general baggage, to carry 
across a country which seems to offer few scenic attractions, 
where sport is indifferent, food scarce, and mosquitos are some- 
thing awful, inflicting positive torture. The poor dog which 
they took with them succumbed to their attacks, and had to be 
shot, and in some places the only relief for man and brute was the 
alternative horror of lighting fires, and remaining in their acrid 
smoke. Every element contributing towards enjoyment seems to 
have been wanting. Mr. Morrice kept up his spirits and showed 
wonderful pluck, but he admits that he would not willingly 
undergo such hardship again. His narrative is a melancholy 
record of misery and mosquitos, and from the time he left the 
steamer on the north coast until he arrived in Stockholm, joy 
seems to have forsaken him. As this book can neither be re- 
commended for amusement nor instruction, it is at least to be 
hoped that it may prove useful as a dreadful example, and serve 
as a warning to others who may be tempted to explore these 
most uncomfortable and inhospitable regions of Northern 
Scandinavia. 











A CARNIVAL OF PRIGS.* 

Tis is an American novel, and, as the title-page informs us, 
its author's third production. Her two previous ones are ad. 
vertised on the fly-leaf as having been compared favourably 
with the stories of Mr. Wilkie Collins. That an American, 
novel should be sent for approval to this country, implies 
a belief, on the part of those responsible for it, that it 
merits at least a critical examination. We make this proviso 
because, had the volume come to us in the ordinary course, 
we should have forborne all mention of it. But regarding it, ag 
we are constrained to do, asa type of a kind of writing which hag 
attained fame and popularity on the other side of the Atlantic, 
no other course seems fairly open to us than to put on record that 
opinion of the work which, after a careful perusal of its contents, 
we have formed of it. And before we conclude, we shall submit 
to the readers of the Spectator such extracts from the story as 
may assist them to determine whether or not their judgment 
would be likely to agree with our own. 

The story is, from the verbal and grammatical stand-point, 
very carefully written throughout. No dictionary containg 
longer or more ornamental words than are to be found in every 
paragraph of this volume. The style is involved and cumber- 
some, yet deficient in steadiness and weight, reminding us less 
of the gait of a bulky man than of the tottering and uncertain 
scramble of an infant in man’s attire. Vulgarity, whether of 
word or deed, is sternly banished from these neatly-printed 
pages, save only that incorrigible vulgarity which apes elegance 
and dreads simplicity. The plot shows the influence of anxious 
thought, and is replete with mystery ; but the mystery is devoid 
of novelty, and the structure of the tale is so clumsy and in- 
coherent, as to suggest the image of a number of loose frag. 
ments bound together with spun yarn. The conception of the 
incidents is ardent and tragic; but their treatment is so crude 
and hysterical, as to inspire mirth instead of awe. Of the 
character-drawing it may be said that it is the product of an 
incurable ignorance of human nature and of the world, acting 
upon a mind whose most obvious qualities are artificiality and 
feebleness. The sense of humour is so conspicuous by its 
absence, that the reader involuntarily supplies its place from 
his own resources, and chuckles helplessly over precisely those 
passages which are intended to harrow or impress him. It fol- 
lows from what has been said that the conversational parts of 
the story are more excruciating than the direct narrative; and 
this is so far fortunate, that a large portion of the work is free 
from conversational impediment. Broadly speaking, the novel 
is made up of one story contained within another, and but acci- 
dentally connected with it; while the containing story is itself 
dissevered into two pieces, which appear to reunite with diffi- 
culty. Upon the whole, we must pronounce the tale to be only 
more destitute of human than of literary interest; and we can 
give its author no more kindly counsel than to rest content with 
what she has done, and do no more; for, so far as our experi- 
ence enables us to judge, neither growth nor practice will ever 
qualify her to write a story that shall be in any respect worta 
reading. 

The scene is laid chiefly in the city of New York, with an 
occasional change to an outlying village somewhere in New 
England. We are introduced to a nephew and an uncle named 
respectively Bertram and Edward Sylvester. The former has 
fallen in love, under romantic circumstances, with the daughter 
of a certain wealthy and aristocratic Mr. Stuyvesant, and has 
resolved to abandon for her sake the profession of music, and 
to take the more remunerative position of cashier in the Madi- 
son Bank. While amassing his fortune, honour prompts him 
to avoid the society of the lady he loves; but, feeling desirous 
to explain his attitude to her, he one day stopped her in Fifth 
Avenue, and spoke to her in the following straightforward 
terms :— 

“Do not express your displeasure, this shall never be repeated. 
I merely wish to say that I have concluded to leave a profession so 
little appreciated by those whose esteem I most desire to possess; 
that I am about entering a banker's office, where it shall be my 
ambition to rise, if possible, to wealth and consequence. If I succeed, 
—you shall shall then know what my incentive has been. But till I 
succeed, or at least give such tokens of success as shall insure respect, 
silence must be my portion, and patience my sole support. Only of 
one thing rest assured, that until I inform you with my own lips 
that the hope which now illumines me is gone, it will continue to 


burn on in my breast, shedding light upon a way that can never seem 
dark while that glow rests upon it.’ And bowing with the cere- 

* The Sword of Damocles: a Novel. By Anna Katherine Green, New York: 
Putnam, 
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monious politeness our positions demanded, I held out my hand. 
‘One clasp to encourage me!’ ITentreated..:.... Like a lovely 
image of blushing girlhood, turned by a lightning flash into marble, 
she paused, pallid and breathless, where she was, gazing upon me 
with eyes that burned deeper and deeper as the full comprehension of 
all that this implied gradually forced itself upon her mind. ‘ You 
make a chaos of my little world,’ she murmured, at length.” 

This must suffice for Mr. Bertram Sylvester and Miss Stuy- 
yesant. We will now give some passages from an interview 
between Mr. Edward Sylvester and Paula Fairchild, the first 
heroine of the tale. Paula, by the way, is described as an un- 
sophisticated child of Nature, and has been brought up by two 
old, maiden aunts, in a secluded corner uf New England :— 

“¢ And so youremember me?’ he presently added, smiling down upon 
her with a sense of new life that for the moment made every care 
and anxiety shrink into the background. ‘ Yes,’ she simply returned, 
taking the chair beside him, with the unconscious grace of perfect 
forgetfulness. ‘It was the first time I found any one to listen to my 
childish enthusiasm ; it is natural such kindness should make its im- 
pression. —‘ And have those childish enthusiasms quite departed 7’ he 
continued, smiling upon her with gentle encouragement. ‘ Do you 
no longer find a fairy-land in the view up the river? ...... ‘I 
fear I must acknowledge that it is more a fairy-land to me than 
ever,’ she softly replied. ‘ Knowledge does not always bring dis- 
illusion, and ...... I cannot rid myself of the notion that those 
verdant slopes, with their archway of clouds, hide the portals of 
Paradise, and that I have only to follow the birds in their flight up 
the river, to find myself on the verge of a mystery the banks at my 
feet can never disclose.’ ‘Do you like study, Paula ?’—In an 
instant her eyes flashed. ‘I more than like it; it feeds me. Kuow- 
ledge has its vistas, too,’ she added, with an arch look, the first he 
had seen on her hitherto serious countenance. ‘I can never outgrow 
my recognition of the portals it discloses, or the fairyland it opens 
up to every inquiring eye.’—‘Even geometry,’ he ventured, more 
anxious to probe this fresh young mind than he had ever been to 
sound the opinions of the most notable men of the day. ‘ Even 
geometry,’ she smiled. ‘To be sure, its portals are somewhat metho- 
dical in shape, allowing no scope to the fancy, but from its triangles 
and circles have been born the grandeurs of architecture, and up- 
right on the threshold of its exact laws and undeviating calculations, 
I see an angel with a goiden rod in his hand, measuring the heavens.’ ” 

Further on, alluding to a house whose door had been barred 
by the owner, as a sign that the daughter who had disgraced 
him was never to return to it, Mr. Sylvester remarks :—“ I had 
supposed even the remembrance of Jacqueline Japha would 
have been lost, in the long silence that has fullowed that one 
disobedient act.”” Whereupon Paula says :—“ And so it might, 
were it not for that closely-shut house, with the sinister bar 
across its chief entrance, inviting curiosity, while it effectually 
precludes all investigation. With that token ever before our 
eyes of a dead man’s implacable animosity, who can wonder 
that we sometimes ponder over the fate of her who was its object ?” 
In another place, when talking over her projected visit to New 
York, Mr. Sylvester says,—“ Did you ever consider that life 
in a great city, with its ceaseless rush and constant rivalries, 
must be often strangely petty, in despite of its artistic and 
social advantages 2”? But Paula is ready for him, as usual. 
“ All life has its petty side,” said she, with a sweet, arch look. 
“The eagle that cleaves the thunder-cloud must sometimes stop 
to plume its wings. I should be sorry to lose the small things 
out of existence. Even we, in the face of that great sunset ap- 
pealing to us from the west, have to pile up the firewood on the 
hearth, and set the table for supper.” This is, perhaps, one of 
the most remarkable culminations of unconscious absurdity 
ever perpetrated by a human being who pretended to be an 
author; the force of the “even we” and the “ appealing” has 
certainly never been surpassed. But how does it strike Mr. 
Sylvester ? His rejoinder is as follows :— 


“* But fashion, Paula,’ he pursued, concealing his wonder at the 
maturity of mind evinced by this simple child of nature...... ‘have 
you never thought of her, and the demands that she makes on the 
time and attention even of the worshippers of the good and true ?’ 
—‘Yes, sometimes,’ she returned, with a repetition of her arch little 
smile... .. . ‘Fashion is a sort of obstinate step-dame, I imagine, 
whom it is less trouble to obey than to oppose. I don’t believe I 
shall quarrel with fashion, if she will only promise to keep her hands 
off my soul.’ ” 

This must do in the way of extracts, but we may as well say 
that these are only moderate examples of the sort of writing 
that constitutes the book. That such a book should be written, 
is strange ; that it should be presented to the world by a leading 
firm of publishers, is very strange; that it should be widely 
read by a public like that of the United States, where sense of 
humour is reputed to be so keen and knowledge of the world so 
great, is wonderful, to say the least of it. In fact, if there were in 
the book itself any mystery at all comparable with the mystery 
of its existence in book-form, its success would be as reasonable 
as it now is inexplicable. We are fain to confess that we can 








make nothing more of it, and we hope, for literature’s sake, that 
nobody else will. 

HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA* 
TuosE who look upon hunting of all descriptions as a noble 
occupation will be delighted with a book which gives such a 
picture of one “to the manner born” as does the work of Mr. 
Selous, who, at the age of nineteen, gathered together his small 
resources and penetrated into the wilds of Central-South Africa, 
determined to become nothing less than a professional elephant- 
hunter. ‘To succeed in such an attempt, a man must not only 
have a special vocation, but he must be sure of possessing also 
both a strong will and great powers of endurance, for without 
these the love of adventure and the pleasure of leading a free- 
and-easy life, which are, no doubt, great incitements, will not be 
able to carry him very far; and it is not surprising that King 
Lobengula, on seeing such a stripling before him, demanding 
permission to hunt in his dominions, should have asked the 
young aspirant if it was not steinbucks he came to kill, con- 
temptuously telling him that the elephants would soon drive him 
out of the country, but he might go and see what he could 
do, and travel wherever he liked, as he was only a boy. 

The “boy,” however, did not miscalculate his own strength, 
for when, three months later, he paid the King a second visit, to 
pay him the price of the hunting, he had, by shooting and trading, 
made a clear profit of £300, and quite established his reputation 
in the eyes of the swarthy monarch, who, on this occasion, de- 
clared him to be a man, and quite fit to take a wife. It is 
dificult for those in whom the instincts of tenderness are 
strongly developed, who have no natural taste for 
wild sport, to comprehend the choice of a means of living 
which necessarily entails the destruction of so many noble 
animals, numbers of which are as harmless as they are beautiful ; 
but as the feree nature must be conquered before the countries 
over which they range can be made fit for human occupation, 
and as it is probable that large portions of Central Africa may 
ultimately be found suitable for colonization, it is, perhaps, well 
that pioneers, in the shape of hunters, should not be wanting, 
especially when they are of the type so often met with by Mr. 
Selous,—“ men who keep up the name of Englishmen amongst 
the natives for all that is upright and honest.” 

At any rate, it can be said of this writer that he did not kill 
for mere amusement. In his search for ivory he was, of course, 
accompanied by many Kaffirs, who either shot for him “on 
halves,” or were his paid attendants; and besides these, he 
often fell in with hungry natives, who also had to be catered 
for, and frequently regrets the necessity of having to shoot 
antelopes and other fauna to provide them with food. Mr. Selous 
has also in his explorations added materially to our knowledge 
of natural history, and has, more than once, furnished valu- 
able information to the Geographical Society, having pene- 
trated into some regions hitherto unvisited by Europeans. The 
papers upon the rhinoceroses and antelopes of Central-Soutk 
Africa, which were read before the Zoological Society in June last 
year, have been incorporated into the present volume and are of 
considerable interest, as the conclusions arrived at in them differ 
in some respects from those of other writers, and yet appear to 
be well borne out. But the special raison détre of Mr. Selous’s 
book is, as he tells us, to supply to others that information which 
he himself found so greatly wanting at the beginning of his 
career, since the work of Baldwin is now too much out of date to 
be of material assistance to the African hunter. 


or 


The book gives a detailed account of eight years’ wanderings, 
separated, however, into two distinct expeditions by one year 
spent at home, the period embraced being from the spring of 
1872 to that of 1881. Starting from the diamond fields, and 
trekking in the first instance towards Kuruman, Mr. Selous, 
with two companions, made the best of his way towards the 
Matuabele country, passing through Bamangwato, and keeping 
to the usual waggon-track, except when this was deviated from 
by individual members of the party in quest of game. Onone of 
these occasions Mr. Selous came exceedingly near losing his 
life, for, missing his way during a long gallop after giraffes, and 
having no recognisable landmarks to guide him, he wandered 
for four days and three nights without being able either to 
rejoin his companions or to fall in with a human being, and his 
sufferings from cold and thirst were very extreme. ‘The hunger 
he describes as more bearable, although his delight may be con- 
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ceived when, at last coming up with some Bushmen, be obtained 
a large gourd of milk, a small piece of steinbuck, and a night's 
rest beside a fire. On the fifth evening he reached camp and 
his friends, who, after an ineffectual search for their companion, 
had been deceived by a lying story, invented by one of the 
Kaffirs, that he had, for some inexplicable reason, gone back to 
Bamangwato. 


The author's first start at elephant-hunting was made from 
the Jomani River, in company with a Hottentot named Cigar, a 
slight-built, active fellow, possessed of wonderful powers of endur- 
ance, besides plenty of courage. This man was also a good game 
shot, and Mr. Selous remarks that he does not think he could 
have had a more skilful or a kinder preceptor, for he often 
allowed him to have the first shot, while the elephants were 
still standing, and never in any way tried to overreach. Sin- 
gularly enough, Cigar, when first taken out elephant-hunt- 
ing by his former master, had had the greatest dread of the 
huge beasts, and never was able to kill any; while, at the 
time the author met with him, his bravery was remark- 
able, and it would have been difficult to find his equal as 
a foot-hunter. This expedition was carried out in very rough- 
and-ready fashion, and consisted of Mr. Selous, Cigar, two 
Kaffirs who were hunting for him, and four boys to carry 
blankets, Kaffir corn and fresh meat, for each man shouldered 
his own gun and ammunition, that is to say, powder and 
four-ounce round bullets. The costume for foot-hunting, when 
the game has been sighted, is, it appears, of the slightest, con- 
sisting merely of a cotton shirt, no trousers, a hat and shoes ; 
speed and dexterity, with a sure aim, being absolute requi- 
sites. Mr. Selous seems to have been successful from the first, 
and to have enjoyed the sport with the keenest zest. His 
first elephant was one to rejoice a hunter, having long, white, 
and perfect tusks, weighing 58 Ibs. and 61 lbs. respectively, and 
the heart, roasted on a forked stick over the ashes of the evening 
fire, is said to have furnished a delicious meal. 


Later on, the author became associated with George Wood, 
one of the best English professional hunters; and they hunted 
together for two years to the westward of the river Gwai, to the 
north and west of Linquasi, and as far as the Victoria Falls, where 
they parted company, Mr. Selous, with Captain Garden and his 
brother, continuing along the Zambesi towards the Chobe, and 
making several circuits in its marshy flats, meeting with an 
astonishing number of buffaloes, as well as herds of pookoo 
antelopes, besides hippopotami, elephants, and lions. In sub- 
sequent expeditions, after his return from England in 1876, 
the author, after hunting a good deal in Mashuna Land, crossed 
the Zambesi and continued northward into the Manica country 
as far as the Lukanga river. This Manica country is described 
as very beautiful, consisting of rolling downs, covered with rich 
grass, intersected by ranges of low hills, with trees and shrubs, 
bearing sweet-scented blossoms, and wild-flowers everywhere in 
great abundance. The climate, too, was delicious. It is not, 
however, a good elephant country, but possesses a beautiful 
breed of very small, tame cattle, the largest cows not measur- 
ing more than three feet four inches at the wither, but being 
excellent milkers. In this place the lechwe antelope afforded 
excellent hunting, but both Mr. Selous and his companion 
were struck down with fever, the latter so badly that he had to 
be carried for a long distance on the return journey, which was 
made so slowly on that account that their calico, which was the 
only circulating medium, being nearly exhausted, starvation 
stared them in the face, and there was nothing for it but for Mr. 
Selous to leave the greater part of it with Owen at Banyai, and 
to press forwards towards Inyati, a journey of ten days for a 
strong man, but which it took seventeen for the author to reach 
in his weakened condition. Indeed, it seems marvellous that he 
was able in such a plight to perform the journey, and to shoot 
a rhinoceros for his own subsistence. At Inyati, however, the 
German Missionaries not only took good care of him, but sent to 
Indeed, we 
have in this book plenty of examples of the hardships which a man 


Banyai for the sick man, who eventually recovered. 


has to endure who makes elephant-hunting his business, to say 
nothing of the narrow escapes which he often meets with, one 
of which is vividly portrayed in the frontispiece ; but the terrible 
death of the Kaffir Quabeet gives one the most forcible idea of 
the awful strength of the elephant, that unfortunate man having 
been literally wrenched into three pieces, the chest with head 
and arms attached being found in one place, one leg and thigh 
in another, and the remainder ina third. It is supposed that 





Quabeet was pursuing another elephant, and never saw the one 
which killed him until the infuriated beast was close upon him, 

About lions, Mr. Selous has a great deal to say, as he had 
many encounters with them. Andin the first place, contrary to 
received opinion, he believes that there is only one species 
in South Africa, and that the differences in colour, length 
of mane, &c., are merely individual peculiarities, in proof 
of which he instances having remarked these differences 
in cubs of the same litter. While denying the applica- 
bility of the word “ majestic” to the lion in its wild state, 
he confesses that there is nothing in nature more awe-in- 
spiring than several of these animals roaring in unison 
on a dark night, although, as a matter of fact, it is precisely 
when they roar freely that they are the least dangerous, as they 
only do so after having satisfied their hunger, and when on the 
look-out for a meal are as silent as the grave. Lion’s flesh is 
said to be very good eating and not at all unlike veal, having 
none of the disagreeable taste or odour that might be expected 
in that of a carnivorous animal by no means select in its 
choice of food. The lion appears to be much less tenacious of 
life than the antelope, yet the writer considers him a far more 
dangerous animal to meddle with than any other in South 
Africa, notwithstanding all that may have been said to the con- 
trary, but he remarks that you never hear of such a thing asa 
man-eating lion there, as you do with tigers in India, for if one 
or two people have been killed, the whole country is roused, and 
the beast is surrounded and put to death with assegais. Mr. 
Selous quite disproves Dr. Livingstone’s story that the bite of 
a lion is not painful, for he was with Petrus Jacobs just after 
that veteran hunter had been most terribly mauled by one of 
these animals, and the old man told him, what may easily 
be believed, that each separate scrunch caused him the most 
acute anguish; several Kaffirs also said the same thing. 
Fresh milk and castor oil are used with great success as a 
dressing for the wounds. 

A curious incident is related of a sable antelope bull being 
chased and overhauled by a wild dog, which had already given it 
two bites in the hind quarters, when, becoming aware of enemies 
in the shape of the sportsmen, the pursuer relinquished its prey 
and made off, to save its own life. There is a plate representing 
this singular chase; and we may mention that Mr. Selous’ book 
is profusely and carefully illustrated, the different varieties of 
antelopes, in particular, being very well shown. The list of 
game shot during five years is really astonishing for its 
number and variety, game of course including such animals as 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the elephant. 
In conclusion, we may mention that Mr. Selous is not sparing 
of his condemnation of our treatment of the Boers, and does 
not hesitate to designate as cruel, mean, and unmanly that 
policy which has relentlessly driven them from their homes to 
the wilderness, and caused them to hate the British Government 
with a bitterness that can only be comprehended by those who 
have seen what these unhappy people, as he considers them, 
have had to suffer. 





STORM’S ENGLISCHE PHILOLOGIE.* 
Ir there were, as there ought to be, a Professor of English, as 
well as of Telugu and Chinese, at Oxford, this book would not 
be long without a translator. Even as it is, such a translation, 
if duly condensed, would pay extremely well. But condensa- 
tion, especially in the earlier chapters, must be freely used, 
For the book is written expressly for the German public, and 
contains a mass of information neither useful nor intelligible 
to Englishmen. he author, asis natural enough in a foreigner, 
does not always see things in their right perspective. On the 
other hand, he has the foreigner’s advantage of seeing a great 
many things to which tyrannous custom makes the native blind. 
The chapters which deal with the pronunciation of English are 
necessarily the least satisfactory. But the author, although he 
has the advantage of knowing Mr. Sweet, is quite sound in his 
views of phonetic spelling. And in point of fact, the case 
against that curious “fad” lies in a nutshell. Practically, 
English spelling is at present uniform. What it would become 
if Mr. Pitman and his rivals had their way, is a thing to dream 
of, not to tell. But the stars, not to mention the compositors, 
fight in their courses against phonetic spelling. As Mr, 
Storm quietly puts it, it is a difficult thing to reform an ortho- 
graphy like that of France and England. And what the Pit- 
manites have set their hearts on is not reform, but revolution- 





* Englische Philologie. Von Johann Storm, Heilbronn, 1881. 
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We really think, and have long thought, that their delusions 
are not worth discussing. We may pass, too, very lightly 
over the chapter on “ English Pronunciation and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries.” The latter have little to recommend 
them, and the former, if measured by any exact or comprehensive 
standard, is as “ondoyaut et divers” as Montaigue said that 
man was. If an Irish debate were taken by the phonograph, 
a Champollion might be needed to decipher it. There are, how- 
ever, some amusing antiquarian facts in this chapter. One, 
more than half forgotten now, is that in Walker’s time “ cucum- 
ber” and “asparagus ”’ were pronounced “cowcumber” and “spar- 
rowgrass.” The last is an instance of that curious etymological 
law which gives us “crayfish” for écrevisse; and for the 
former we must go, we suppose, to George Stephenson’s “so 
much the worse for the coo,”’ and to the fact that the poet Cowper 
made his surname rhyme with “ trooper.” 

The next chapter, on English-German, English-French, and 
what the author calls English-English Dictionaries, is excel- 
lently done. Dr. A. Hoppe’s Englisch-Deutsches Supplement- 
Lexicon comes in for well-merited praise; and when we mention 
that it includes such words as Trollope’s “ boodying over a 
thing,” and George Eliot’s “ greenth,” it may well be believed 
that very few recent words of our home manufacture have es- 
caped the eye of its industrious compiler. In all that Mr. Storm 
says of English dictionaries proper we entirely agree. The 
smaller Richardson is as worthless as the etymologies which 
it retains from the larger edition, and the larger edition, with 
its numerous quotations chronologically arranged, is still 
the best, and by far the best book for historical students of 
English. As for the etymology, Mahn’s derivations in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary are sufficient for all practical purposes, and 
they worthily fill a gap which once existed in a book which, so 
far as the general student is concerned, needs no commendation 
Mr. Storm would evidently rather keep seven pounds sterling in 
his pocket than give them for Latham’s Johnson, and we heartily 
commend his wisdom. He does not, however, omit to quote the 
grudging praise which a writer in the Athencewm gave the book, 
“ For the student of late English alone, whether native or foreign, 
can we recommend Dr. Latham’s Johnson. Him it must serve, 
ill-conceived in plan, ill-carried out in execution, though it 
be.” He rightly says of Wedgwood, that his tendency 
to derive words onomatopoetically is carried too far; and the 
strictures which he makes on E. Miiller’s Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der Englischen Sprache, and on Skeat’s Htymo- 
logical Dictionary of the English Language, seem as fair 
as they are judicious. Both of these works are good, nay; 
indispensable, for all who would go deeply into the study of 
English etymology, but neither of them quite deserves the 
praise which enthusiastic admirers have given it. Weare aware 
that criticism of this kind is vague and even trivial, but as Mr. 
Storm’s remarks corroborate the impression which these 
dictionaries have made upon ourselves, we venture to let it 
stand. Of the prospects of the gigantic dictionary projected by 
the Philological Society we can form no conjecture. Mr. Storm 
does not think very highly of them, and opines that in the 
multitude of Readers who are to assist the editor, Dr. Murray, 
there will not be wisdom. He fears, and apparently with 
justice, that they will “ go,” for the most part, for strange words 
and curious expressions, (what a mine, by the way, of them 
both are Owen Felltham’s Resolves !) and that the commoner, 
but more important elements of the language will be com- 
paratively neglected. He refers to the example of Littré; 
but seems to forget that Littré was a man of ten million, 
—a lexicographical prodigy with something more than Mr. 
Carlyle’s “ten-mule” capacity for dogged industry. We 
do Dr. Murray no wrong whatever in believing that he 
may shrink from entering the lists with a competitor so 
formidable. Mr. Storm finishes his chapter with a capital 
account of the Slang Dictionary, published by Chatto and 
Windus, and we are glad to find him quoting from the one 
bright poetical ornament which still adorns Punch. The lines 
are so vigorous, as well as philosophically and philologically so 
true, that we are fain to follow his example. They are from 
“*Arry on Himself :’— 

“Some have called mea cad! I did ’ope as that old bit of ’umbug 
was stale ; 

It ought to have been suuffed out, I think, since the Nobs took to 

foller our trail. 


Our sentiments match to a moral; and as for your grammar and 
stuff, 


> ° . 
Taint a haitch or a har more or less makes a party a snob ora 
rough, 





As to Slang, and strong language, and so on, objections to them is 
all stuff ; 


What are they but au anticipation—to-morrow’s swell-slang in the 

rough ? 

That the Nobs prig their patter from ours, you may see by their 

plays and their books ; 

And the lingo that’s used by Fitzfoodle’s invented by Snobkins or 

Snooks.” 

The next chapter deals with books about synonyms, with col- 
lections of words and phrases, and with the so-called practical 
introductions and guides to English. This, however, we must 
leave untouched, except by noticing the exhaustive care and 
industry with which it has been compiled. It is followed by a 
long and interesting dissertation on colloquial English, and 
that in its turn by another, on vulgar English. The 
boundary-line between the two varieties is very weakly marked 
in reality, and is one about which no two Englishmen would 
be found to agree. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Storm occasionally misses it. But surely, Shelley’s “ No solace 
left for thow or me,” and Byron’s “Let he who made thee 
answer that,” are specimens of wilfully careless grammar, and 
should not be ranked as either colloquialisms or vulgarisms. 
We cannot say as much for the elder poet’s, “There let him 
lay,” which, we think, must be classed as a vulgarism. 
As to the correctness of trisyllabic and polysyllabic superla- 
tives, that is a mere question of euphony. It would, however, 
be as hard, perhaps, to find a satisfactory parallel to Thack- 
eray’s “comfortablest,” as it would be to find a trisyllabic 
superlative for which good authority might not be produced. 
“ Patientest”” is the worst which Mr. Storm quotes, but 
“ silentest ” is nearly as bad, and “ perfectest” is given as a 
vulgarism put into the mouth of a maidservant. The difficulty 
of drawing a hard-and-fast line in this matter is obvious, from 
the fact that the last superlative, which we confess we do not 
like, is used by Mr. Ruskin himself. Mr. Storm gives consider- 
able attention, more, perhaps, than it deserves, to the Alford 
and Moon controversy. He is quite aware that the verdict of 
the literary public in England, upon nearly all the points in 
dispute, was given in favour of the critic, and against the Dean. 
It seems to us, therefore, no mean proof of his own critical 
sagacity that he reverses that verdict—very justly, we think— 
so far as the root of the matter is concerned, and does not hesi- 
tate to stigmatise Moon’s carping criticisms as neither com- 
mendable nor profitable. We must quote one specimen, and 
only regret that we cannot find room for more, of Mr. Storm’s 
own criticisms. Moon says, “A man parts with his wife 
lovingly, regretfully, and looks hopefully forward to a reunion. 
A man parts from his wife angrily, and rushes off in a rage to 
the Divorce Court, to obtain a judicial separation.” “ Byron,” 
Mr. Storm retorts, “ knew nothing of this distinction when he 
wrote,— 

“* Childe Harold had a mother—-not forgot, 
Though parting from that mother he did shun.’ ” 


1 
He adds that he should say part from a person and part with @ 
thing. There is little doubt, we think, that he is essentially in 
the right. Count Imhoff parted from his wife when she left 
him for India, and parted with her, for a consideration, when 
he handed her over to Warren Hastings. 

We regret that space will not allow us to examine the rest of 
the interesting and valuable work otherwise than perfunctorily. 
The chapter on “ Americanisms” is a long one, and as good as 
any other in the volume. One or two sentences from Mr. Hyde 
Clarke’s grammar we must find room for. They hit the nail 
on the head, and drive it home unmistakably. “ We are too 
ready,” he says, “to stamp words as Americanisms and 
Yankeeisms which are good English; they, however, are as 
ready to forget that words given to us by our fathers are not obso- 
lete from being no longer spoken on the other side of the wide sea.” 
The American chapter is followed by an excellent account of 
eighteenth-century English, and that by a full and accu- 
rate guide to Shakespearian literature. But it will be better to 
say nothing, than anything so necessarily brief as further re- 
marks of ours must be on this part of Mr. Storm’s book. We 
can only express our opinion that it is by far the best book of 
its kind that we have ever met with, and our hope that it will 
soon become known, as it deserves to be in England, through a 
good translation. We have no hesitation, too, in promising 
the writer of such a translation that, from a pecuniary point of 
view, he will by no means lose his reward. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
JAPAN.* 

Atmost every want of the traveller in the main island of the 
Japanese Empire, whether of an inquisitive turn of mind or of 
the mere “globe-trotter” species, is met by this extremely 
interesting book. Of the more mechanical portion of their 
laborious and difficult task, the authors have, indeed, ac- 
quitted themselves in a manner that leaves but little oppor- 
tunity to criticism. They have walked over almost the 
whole of the country they describe, visited the temples, ascended 
the mountains, measured the heights and distances, and ransacked 
the towns for objects and places of interest; while from the 
rich, but not easily worked mine of Japanese literature, as well 
as from local tradition, they have gathered a wealth of historical 
and legendary lore, vividly illustrative of a vanishing civilisa- 
tion, and adding a new zest to the enjoyment of the curious 
traveller in the most attractive of Eastern lands. The wanderer 
in Japan has hitherto been obliged to content himself with the 
picturesqueness of the country and the gaiety of its people. 
The monuments he met at every turn have been dumb to him ; 
the hills and dales barren of tradition; the names of places and 
temples pointless and unmeaning. He has felt himself wrapped 
in a thick mist of ignorance, with the tantalising conviction that 
behind it lay a tract of knowledge of rare quaintness and surpass- 
ing interest. Probably no country in the world is richer in myth 
and legend than Japan. Not a hill-top, not a pass, a lake, 
a defile, or a cross-road but has been the scene of some miracle 
or prodigy, Buddhist or Shintd ; of the prowess of some ancient 
hero; of the death, suffering, or ecstasy of some saint or recluse. 
Save in the wilder mountainous tracts, the traveller is seldom 
out of sight of a monastery or a temple. The sacred founts and 
groves are innumerable. Every peak has its name and myth, 
every cavern its monster, every mound its entombed hero. In 
the guest-chambers of remote temples, round the dimly-glowing 
hearths of sequestered inns during the long winter evenings, are 
still repeated harrowing tales of demons and goblins who yet 
haunt the neighbouring hills; stirring traditions of ancient 
heroes, who fought and died or conquered within the confines of 
the mura ; moving stories of unhappy love, of which the village 
or shivo was the scene; dread legends of the Shinto gods that 
still hover about the red-stained shrines, or of the more 
or less metamorphosed Indian deities who, under a Buddhist 
guise, yet demand the prayers of the faithful... This aspect—the 
religious and traditional aspect of Japanese life—the traveller 
is now for the first time enabled to understand, and, thanks to 
the labours of Messrs. Satow and Hawes, may invest the places 
and objects he visits with the legendary halo that so delightfully 
touches the more prosaic present with the poetry of the past. 

Of the wealth of folk-lore garnered up in this volume, we can 
give cnly a few examples, which we have selected as fairly 
typical of the bulk. Near Zenk6-ji, the great Temple of 
Amida (Amitabha), of which the 69,384 rafters equal in 
number the characters of the Ho-ke-kid (the sutra known 
as “Saddharma Pundarika”), and where are still to be seen 
the golden images of the deity and his two disciples, made by 
Sakya Muni himself, with metal found at the foot of the Beiruri 
tree (Vaidtrya), at the base of Meru, the great central mountain 
of the Buddhist universe, is the hill To-gakushi (Door-hiding), 
recalling the feat of the god Strong-i’-th’-arms (Tajikara), who 
threw upon its summit the rocky door of the cavern into which 
the Sun Goddess had retired in her wrath at the conduct of the 
God of the Sea, so as to prevent her again withdrawing the 
necessary light and warmth from the world. Not far from the 
monastery of Chi-on (Knowledge and Grace), the principal seat 
of the Jédo or Pure Land sect, famous for its big bell, cast in 
1633, and weighing nearly eighty tons, thus outdoing our own 
**Great Paul,” is a mound known as the Mound of Ears 
(Mimi-dzuka), beneath which the soldiers of Taiko, on 
their return from a raid in Korea towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, buried the ears they had brought home as 
the most portable proofs of their valour. Close to the Bridge 
of Seta, at the lower end of Lake Biwa or Omi, which occupies 
the cavity left when the mass of Fuji was projected out of the 
Dowels of the earth, some 200 miles eastwards into the provinces 
of Kai and Suruga, is a chapel commemorative of Hidesato, a 
romantic hero of the tenth century. A dragon then lived in 

* A Handbook for Travellers in Central and Northern Japan. With ascents of 
the Principal Mountains and Descriptions of Temples, Historical Notes, and 
Legends; with Maps and Plans. By E. M. Satow, Second S.cretary and 
Japanese Secretary to Her Majesty’s Legation, and Lieutenant A. G. S. Hawes, 


R.M. (Retired) Yokohama; Kelly and Co. Shanghai and Hong Kong: Kelly 
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the lake, who was sorely tormented by a huge centipede dwelling 
on Mount Mikami. The dragon asked Hidesato to assist him, 
but the hero, notwithstanding the terrible appearance of his 
interlocutor, calmly stepped over his back without deigning to 
notice his request. He then met a dwarf, to whom he 
could afford to listen without risking a charge of cowardice, 
and following him into the lake, walked along the bottom 
until he came to a magnificent palace of jade and lapis-lazuli, 
After having been regaled with a banquet, the hero was warned 
of the monster’s approach. Getting ready his iron bow, that 
required five ordinary men to bend it, after several fruitless 
attempts he slew the monster, while still five miles off, with an 
arrow of which the head was moistened with spittle. The 
monster very unwisely made himself a capital mark by carrying 
a torch in each of his thousands of claws. A roar of thunder 
announced the hero’s success, and he was rewarded with a roll 
of silk that grew again each time a piece was cut off, and with 
an immense bell, which he presented to the Temple of Mii. This 
bell the Japanese Hercules, Benkei, a retainer of Yoshitsune, 
brother of Yoritomo, and conqueror of Yezo, where the Ainos 
venerate him as a god—some assert that he afterwards 
reappeared in Mongolia as Jenghis Khan—carried off to the 
top of a neighbouring hill, where he amused himself by 
striking it all night, and refused to return it until the 
priests had given him as much bean broth as he could 
swallow. To do this they were obliged to fill a cauldron 
five feet in diameter, which may still be seen, to witness 
to the truth of the tale. <A more striking tradition, perhaps, 
is that of the birth and life of Kikai, commonly known as the 
Great Teacher K6bé, the founder of the famous monkish colony 
of Mount Koya, and the reputed inventor of the hiragana, or cur- 
sive syllabary. He came into the world in the eighth century, 
with his hands folded as if in prayer, after his mother had 
dreamed of a holy man who flew to her from India and entered 
her bosom. During his childhood he held secret conversations 
with all the Buddhas, and his parents being persuaded that he 
must, in some former state, have been a disciple of Sakya him- 
self, brought him up for the priesthood. In 804 he was sent 
to China, and there met with an opposition which he only 
got over, characteristically enough, by means of his extra- 
ordinary talent as a caligraphist. Before returning, he threw 
up a vagra into the air, which made its way to Japan, and 
alighted on Mount Koya. On one occasion his doctrines were 
disputed in the presence of the Mikado, whereupon his face 
assumed the aspect of Vairakana, and shone with a celestial 
brilliancy. On visiting Mount Koya to found the colony of 
temples that now cover its slopes, he was respectfully received 
by the local Shinto god, accompanied by a black and by a white 
dog. This fact explains the toleration of dogs in Mount Koya, 
from which women, musical instruments, &c., were rigidly ex- 
cluded. Dnring his life he worked numerous miracles, and even 
after his death his hair grew and he required change of raiment. 
He still abides in his mausoleum, and will remain there until 
the coming of Mi-roku (Maitreya), the Buddhist Messiah, with 
whom he will hold a doctrinal discussion, but will, this time, be 
defeated. Not far from his mausoleum is an image of Jizd, 
said to be covered every morning with the perspiration which 
the god’s sufferings in hell for the good of the human race 
bring out upon his body. Close by is a tablet of more real in- 
terest, devoted to the memory of 4,000 persons, inhabitants of 
Yedo, who were destroyed in the great fire of 1828; and next to 
this the monument of the traitor Akechi, who was split in two 
by the wrath of Heaven, as a warning to disloyal servants. 


The labour and research conspicuous in this volume have 
accumulated a mass of information upon Japanese Buddhism 
and Shintoism, and upon the singular civilisation that de- 
veloped itself in an unique isolation under the sway of the 
Tokugawa Shéguns, not less valuable to the student of men and 
manners than to the traveller in the Far East. The description 
of the three Fu or principal cities, TOkid, Kidté, and Ozaka, 
resume the history of Japan, and include a minute account of 
their artistic treasures, which are lauded, however, with some- 
what less than the authors’ usual discretion. In fine, the book is 
indispensable to the traveller, and will be found a welcome addi- 
tion to the shelves of all who have a taste for quaint folk-lore or 
love to study humanity under its various phases. In a future 
edition, some of the more palatable native dishes might be men- 
tioned, and a brief vocabulary would be of service to travellers 
in the interior. The more important of the Buddhist terms 
also should be explained, and a brief description of the Buddhic 
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and Shinto religious systems would ‘occupy but a small space, 
while adding greatly to the value of the book. Above all, the 
index should be greatly extended. In their own interests, the 
authors would do well to place the name of an English publisher 
on the title-page. We cannot take leave of the volume without 
a word of praise for its typography and get-up, which are fully 
equal to what Messrs. Murray and Baedeker have taught the 
public to expect. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——= 

The Analysis and Adulteration of Foods. Part I., “Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, 
Sugar, &c.” By James Bell. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is one of the 
series of South Kensington handbooks, and is intended to serve the 
particular purpose of a guide to the illustrations of Food Adultera- 
tion in the Bethnal Green Museum, and to contribute generally to 
knowledge of the subject. Each article is dealt with under three 
heads,— chemical composition, microscopic structure, and adultera- 
tion. It is satisfactory to be told that tea is much less tampered 
with than it used to be. All the adulteration now takes place before 
its importation. Many tricks are played with coffee, but then, the 
consumer has the remedy in his own hands. If he will only take the 
trouble, he can roast it and grind it for himself. The case of the poor 
presents the difficulty. Unfortunately, they are the chief victims of 
allthese frauds, and can only be protected by a more vigorous action 
on the part of central or local authorities than we seem likely 
to get. The purity uf cocoa may be secured by the same pre- 
cautions :—“ Prepared Cocoa” has 42 per cent. of starch and 
sugar, ‘“ Iceland Moss Cocoa ”’ nearly 54, “‘ Rock Cocoa” nearly 40, and 
“Chocolat de Santé ’”’ as much as 63, of which 61 are sugar. We pay a 
good price for our sugar, it would seem, when we buy this last arti- 
cle. Sugar is “remarkably free from sophistication.” “The most 
serious deceit now practised upon the consumer of sugar is the sale 
of the lower products of the refiner as raw sugar.” These products 
are crystallised and palmed off on purchasers as a superior article, a 
fraud which is assisted by their light colour. The record of honey is 
fairly satisfactory. Here is the analysis :— 


Taken frem Comb. Narbonne. 
Moisture xe Ses van eee 17°42 eco pen « 17°10 
Glucose... eee eco om oe = 7166 isa has we THO4 
Sugar not identified... aaa eo 10°12 a ns aw ea 
um nie one eas a4 aa 23 ve ote aan 13 
Tnorganic Matter aoe oe ase 13 evo aa aad 28 


Wax, &c. ... Mra seo one eco “44 ee _ ww eae 
Adulteration with glucose and sugar is easy, but probably not prac- 
tised. 

American Men of Letters: Washington Irving. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. (Sampson Low and Co.)-—Washington Irving was certainly 
the first American man of letters to make a distinct impression upon 
the Old World. He was known in this country sixty years ago, 
before even Cooper and Bryant, who were respectively the first 
novelist and the first poet whose fame crossed the Atlantic. Hence 
the special interest of this biography. Irving, too, though he was a 
genuinely American writer, had a peculiar liking for this country. 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New York” is, of course, his greatest 
work ; but he is never so pleasing as when he is describing scenes of 
old English life. This choice of a subject ensured that the good-feel- 
ing between the author and the country described remained without 
interruption. The present is always dangerous ground, whether for 
satire or praise. The “reminiscent tone,’ Mr. Warner very well 
says, ‘is quite characteristic of nearly everything he wrote about 
England. He was always a little in the past tense.’ And then, 
besides these claims that Irving possesses on the interest of English 
readers, he had good, we may say great, qualities, which few of those 
who admire his literary work are thoroughly aware of. No purer or 
more genuine soul ever devoted itself to the labour of the pen. As 
a man of letters, he was without littleness or jealousy ; and there was 
nothing in his life, nothing intra parietes, which was not suited to the 
ideals that he set forth abroad. Mr. Warner has done his task excel- 
lently. His criticism of the literary value of Irving’s work is discri- 
minatiog and just, and his picture of the man full of sympathy. There 
are some interesting particulars, which it is curious to compare with 
present facts in literary history, about the remuneration which Irving 
received. For the “Life of Columbus,” he was paid £3,150 by Mr. 
Murray. This was for the English copyright. In fact, it was his 
English copyright, for the most part, that remunerated him. 

A Prodigal’s Progress. By Frank Barrett. (Bentley.)—This is 
not one of those books which have some special hobby to advocate, 
or lesson to teach; its aim is simply to be amusing, and if all novels 
fulfilled their destiny in this respect equally well, novel-readers 
would have much to be thankful for. The hero is a young 
gentleman anxious to reform his past wild career. He is manly, 
honest, good-hearted, honourable, and easy to lead; but circum- 
stances are against him, temptations abound, and there is a hard 
struggle as to whether good or evil shall predominate in him, 





which the anthor depicts with considerable skill. The heroine 
also is well drawn. She is a charming, piquante, impulsive young 
heiress, by no means of the cut-and-dried school, one whose words 
and deeds are apt to take the reader quite by surprise. This is 
especially the case when, acting without any premeditation and 
solely on the spur of the moment, she by one bold stroke secures 
victory over her enemies ; the unexpectedness with which this comes 
upon one is quite atriumph of art. The hero and heroine are respec- 
tively accompanied by a male and female bear-leader apiece, who 
represent similar characteristics in different sexes; they are both 
elderly, untruthful, selfish, comfort-loving, very greedy, impossible 
to respect, and yet as fond of their charges as it is in their nature to 
be of any one except themselves. The efforts of the male bear- 
leader on behalf of the hero lose much of their value, because of the 
great extent in which they evidently result from the perception of 
the former that their fortunes are bound up together, and that if the 
patron be ruined, the companion will have to hit upon some fresh 
means of livelihood. These four are the most important, successful, 
and carefully drawn characters in the story. Among the minor ones, 
is its evil genius, a frightfully wicked Jesuit priest, ready for lies, 
forgery, murder, or any other crime; he is a very wooden figure, 
however, neither life-like, original, nor interesting, and merely a piece 
of machinery which the author seems to have thought necessary, but 
which, in our opinion, might easily have been dispensed with. The 
four chief characters whom we have mentioned are decidedly good, 
and the book is animated and entertaining all through. Even if there 
be not much solid stuff in it, and if parts of the story seem some- 
what unlikely to have happened in real life, who will be ungrateful 
enough to find fault on that score with a work that has served to 
beguile a few hours pleasantly ? 


Here and There: Quaint Quotations. Selected by H. Sidney Lear. 
(Rivington.)—Mr. Lear, himself a notable master of humour, has put 
together a capital collection of good things. There is little or nothing 
that we should mark for omission, unless it be Byron’s verses about 
Keats and the Quarterly Review. It has long ago been settled that 
Keats did not die of a review, that his death was not even hastened 
by it. This, however, is a little matter. The savagery of the Quarterly, 
a tradition which it still loyally preserves, is very well represented 
by the myth. The serious mistake is the attributing of the article 
to Milman, a distinct wrong to a good and generous man, which we 
are sorry to see perpetuated. The book presents us with some curious 
survivals. Here is a quatrain on ‘‘ Trades’ Unionists ”’ :— 

“ What isa Un‘on’st ? One who has yearnings 
For anu equal vivision of unequal earnings ; 


Tiller or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny, and pocket your shilling. 


Whom does the reader suppose to have written this? A Tory lam- 
pooner? Not so; but Ebenezer Elliot, the “Corn-Law Rhymer.” 
Here is something written by W. M. Praed in 1833, which might 
have appeared yesterday, a few names and allusions changed :— 
“* Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; it’s surely fair, 

If you don’t in your bed, that you should in your chair; 

Longer and longer stiil they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Aye and No, 

Talking by night, and talking by day— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep, seep while you may! 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; slumber lies 

Light and brief on a Speaker's eyes ; 

Fie!den or Finn, in a minute or two, 

Some disorderly thing will do; 

R ot will chase repose away— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep, sleep while you may ! 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; Cobbett will soon 

Move to abolish the Sun and the Moon; 

Hume, no doubt, will be taking the sense 

Of the House on a saving of thirteen pence ; 
Grattan will grow], or Baldwin bray— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep, sleep while you may! 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; dream of the time 

When Loyalty was not quite a crime, 

When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school, 
And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool : 

Lord, how principles ; ass away !— 

sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep, sleep while you muy !’’ 

The Encheiridion of Epictetus. Translated from the Greek, by T. 
W. H. Rolleston, B.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The Encheiri- 
dion has been translated before into English. Mr. Long translated it, 
along with the other remains of Epictetus ; but it has not before been 
published in aseparate form. It is ahappy ideain Mr. Rolleston that 
it should “ exist in English in the form which its name denotes,— 
that of a handbook ;” and so serve the practical purpose of “a guide 
to plain living and high thinking.’”’ We do not quite follow the trans- 
lator when he says that “‘man can never arrive at a satisfactory 
relation towards the problems and mysteries of life, except by follow- 
ing out the lines of Greek thought, with its resolute logic, combined 
with reverence for that which gives the data for logic,—human 
experience.” We think that the “ problems and mysteries of life ’’ 
can never be explained except by revelation. Still, we may profit 
much by Epictetus, as we may profit mach by St. Paul. Only, 
Hebraism must be taken into account as well as Hellenism, if we are 
to have the “ union of sane practice with sound theory.’”’ Mr. Rolleston 
thinks that this union is “the final triumph of Hellenism.” One thing 
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that certainly separates Epictetus from the modern conception of human 
duty, is his view of the wise man as something quite distinct from 
ordinary mankind. The wise man’s wife and children, for instance, 
are possessions, things that are to be reckoned among Té éxtds, not 
his fellow-creatures and virtual equals. Here, for instance, is a 
passage which may serve also as a specimen of the translator’s 
style :—“ Even as in a sea-voyage, when the ship is brought 
to anchor and you go out to fetch in water, you make a bye-work of 
gathering a few roots and shells upon the way, but have need ever to 
keep your mind fixed upon the ship, and constantly to look round, lest 
at any time the master of the ship should call; and must, if he call, cast 
away those things, lest you be treated like the sheep that are bound 
and thrown into the holds. So it is with human life also, and nothing 
hinders the comparison, if there be given wife and children instead of 
shells and roots.’”” Whatever good ever came from the teaching of 
Epictetus, it would hardly promote the virtues of sympathy and 
humility. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri Inferno. Translated by 
Warburton Pike. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—We do not claim 
to have compared this version with the original, and can only speak 
to its being intelligible and readable, with something, at least, of the 
dignity which characterises the original, but which it is not always 
easy for a translator of Dante, any more than it is easy for a trans- 
lator of Aischylus to maintain. Here is a specimen of Mr. Pike’s 
manner, which it seems well to take from what is perhaps the best 
known passage in the Inferno :— 


‘Then, turning to the pair, I said, ‘ My ears, 
Francesca. and seeing thy agonies, 
Have made me sad and tender, even to tears. 
But tell me, in the season of sweet sighs, 
At what and how Love granted to you twain, 
To see your dubious longings with clear eyes.’ 
Then she to me—‘ There is no greater pain 
Than to remember, in the midst of woe, 
The happy time, and this thy guide sees plain ; 
But if thou hast so great desire to know 
The primal root from which our love was bred, 
I will, as one who talks, ’mid weeping, show, 
One day, for our delight, we sat and read 
Of Lancelot, how he Love’s prisoner grew ; 
We were alone, and knew no cause of dread. 
That reading several times together drew 
Our eyes, and changed our colour suddenly, 
Only one thing it was that overthrew. 
When we read how a lover, such as he, 

Had kissed the smile on lips desired before— 
This one, who shall be parted ne’er from me, 
Kissed me, too, on the mouth, all trembling o’er. 

Galeotto was the book, he who writ 
The tale ; that day we read therein no more!’ ”’ 


Ancient India, as Described by Ctesias. By J. W. McCrindle. 
(Calcutta, Thacker and Spink ; London, Triibner and Co.)—Ctesias 
is receiving something of the same kind of rehabilitation as regards 
his truthfulness which Herodotus long ago received at the hands of 
thelearned. Lucian, in his Vera Historia, puts the two together in 
the Isles of the Wicked, among those who had written false things in 
history or travel. But modern research scems to show that many at 
least of his marvels can be, if not made out as facts, at least 
accounted for. The Indica which included the result of what Ctesias 
saw and heard during his residence in Persia (he was physician 
—being one of the Asclepiad gens—to Darius II. and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon) has been lost; but the patriarch Photius epitomised it, and 
other fragments have been preserved by various writers, among 
whom lian, Aristotle, and Pliny the Elder are the best known. 
These relics have been here collected and translated. The volume 
is one of a series, one or two of which we have already noticed, and 
to which we wish all success. It proposes to give all the works of 
the Classical writers relating to India. 

How I Became a Sportsman. By Avon. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
This is a pleasant book of sporting reminiscences, experiences of 
hunting, shooting, and fishing, told, all of them agreeably, with just 
the little tincture of letters that all such reminiscences should have, if 
they are to be distinguished at all from mere records of slaughter. 
On one book, indeed, the ‘‘ Witticisms of Joe Miller,’”’ the author draws, 
perhaps, a little too much. The story of the rustic who thought that he 
had killed a “cherubim,”’ the said creature being an owl, and of the 
pious grocer who bid his apprentice come to prayers after sanding 
the sugar and watering the tobacco, are very old friends. Surely 
the sporting squire, whatever his fine qualities, could hardly be said 
to be “a good specimen of the country gentleman,” if he was “ about 
four feet nine inches in height.” 

Belcaro. By Vernon Lee. (Satchell and Co.)—The “ Essays on 
Sundry Aisthetical Questions,” as the author describes her book, in 
its second title, are marked by all the qualities which distinguished 
her “ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy.” That work was 
scarcely less appreciated in Italy than it was in England, and gave 
its author a rank among writers in the broader aspects of Art, which 
this book fully sustains. We cannot quite go with her in all that she 
says; we are not yet educated up to the point of saying “that 
the Apollo and the Laocoon are impostors of exploded reputa- 
tion ;”? but we recognise the freshness of the author’s thought, and 
the vigorous, humorous expression which she gives to it by her style. 
We would express our special admiration for the essay, ‘‘ A Dialogue 
on Poetic Morality,” with which the volume concludes, 





How India is Governed. By Alexander Mackenzie. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Mackenzie’s little book tells us a number of 
facts about which most English readers, it may safely be affirmed, 
know nothing,—facts relating to the economical, as well as to the 
political, management of India. How many Englishmen, for instance, 
could answer offhand the question,—How does the Indian Govern. 
ment deal with white men found without means of livelihood in that 
country? The Army, the revenue, education, the opium monopoly, 
forests, are among the principal subjects treated of. Mr. Macken. 
zie is for the most part content to give facts, rather than to state 
opinions. As to the opium monopoly, however, he thinks, that an 
excise imposed on a free manufacture would be better than the 
present system. But an excise is a very expensive and a very in- 
vidious way of raising revenue. And the fact that the “transit 
duty” on Malwa opium gives us between two or three millions, at a 
cost of £3,000, is not relevant. Circumstances may make a customs 
duty as cheap to collect, as an excise duty is expensive. 

Tantler’s Sister, and Other Tales (Smith, Elder, and Co.), is a 
collection of tales purporting to have been written for public reading, 
and will certainly be hailed with satisfaction by those unfortunate 
individuals, clergymen and others, who have to provide amusements 
for their parish during the winter months, and are at their wits’ end 
what to choose for reading to amuse popular audiences. Nothing in 
the world is more difficult to find than pieces suitable to this purpose. 
They must be neither too short, nor too long; they must be amusing, 
but not vulgar; and if they can be slightly instructive or elevating at 
the same time, so much the better. There are several pieces in this 
book which, in their different ways, carry ont these requirements, 


Democracy. (Macmillan and Co.)—We reviewed this remarkable 
little book at length in its American edition (see Spectator of Novem- 
ber 19th, 1881), and need, therefore, at present only welcome its 
appearance in an agreeable English dress. It is unquestionably the 
production of a man of genius. 


New Epitions.—Catherine and Craufurd Tait; a Memoir. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Benham. (Macmillan.)—This is an abridged edition 
of the biographies which were read with so eager an attention when 
they appeared, some time ago. The principle of the abridg- 
ment has been to leave untouched, as indeed it was necessary 
to do, the Archbishop’s memoir of his wife and son, and Mrs. Tait’s 
own most pathetic account of the death of her children.—The 
Elementary History of Art, a text-book of recognised value, appears, 
we are glad to see, in a second edition, to which Professor Roger 
Smith has prefixed an introduction.—We have also to notice a second 
edition of Shakespeare: Certain Selected Plays, abridged for the use 
of the young, by Samuel Brandram, M.A. (Smith and Elder) ; and 
of Specimens of Early English, by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 
Part 1, A.D. 1150 to A.D. 13800. (The Clarendon Press.)—A fourth 
edition of F'ree-trade and Protection, by the Right Hon. H. Fawcett 
(Macmillan), is a reproduction, doubly welcome at this time, of the 
arguments by which, as was once fondly hoped, Free-trade was 
proved, as against the barbarous systems of former days.—Lord’s 
Modern Europe has reached a “ forty-seventh thousand;”’ and we have 
algo, in ‘‘ Collins’s School Series,” a “new and enlarged edition” of 
The History of the British Empire (William Collins, Son, and Co.)— 
In fiction, we have new editions of the very lively stories translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey from the French of M. Lucien Biart, The Clients 
of Dr. Bernagius; and Mr. W. D. Howell’s curious tale of Spiritualism 
and Shakerism, The Undiscovered Country. (Sampson Low and Co.) 

Guipr Booxs, Erc.—We have received from Mr. E. Stanford the 
Tourist’s Guide to Dorsetshire, by R. N. Worth, F.G.S.; and the 
Tourist’s Guide to Berkshire, by E. Walford, M.A., both of which are 
supplied with clearly printed maps. From Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., Dickens’s Dictionaries of London (fourth year), Paris, and 
of The Thames, from Oxford to the Nore,—the two last-named being 
the most recent additions to the “Dickens Dictionary Series.” 
From Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., The Alps, and How to See 
Them, edited by J. E. Muddock. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——-——— 


Bach (S.), Great Musicians Series, Cr 8VO .......csceeesesreceerenseeeetertereeeners (Low) 3/6 
Bancroft (G.), United States, 2 vols. 8vo............ .sseee... (LOW) 24/0 











Bevan (G. P.), Guide to Warwickshire, 12mo ....... +...(Stanford 2/0 
Birks (T. R.), Modern Physical Fatalism, Cr 8V0...000....:ceeesssees (Macmillan 6/0 
Bourne (H. H.), Earth’s Diamonds, cr 8V0 .....6.c0ccecs cteteeesceeeeees (Partridge) 2/6 
Carlyle (T.), Reminiscences of my Irish Journey, cr 8vo .... seveeee (LOW) 7/6 


Orawley (C.), The Law of Life Insurance, 8vo....... 
Dale (A. W. W.), Synod of Elvira, cr 8vo ....... 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Dillon (W.), The Dismal Science, cr 8vo ........... 
Don Quixote, translated by P. A. Mottenx, Vol. 3, (Patters 

Dudgeon (R. E.), The Sphygmograph, &c., 12mo (Bailliére) 2/6 
Edmonds (H.), Elementary Botany, 12mo (Longman) 
Edwards (H. T.), Yr Efengl yu ol Sant Matthew Gan, 8vo.........( Rivington 150 
(Macmillan) 3/6 
(Longman) 3/6 





Se 





Elliott (A.), State and Church, cr 8vo 
Garibaldi (G.), Life, by J. T. Bent, cr 8vu 

















Golden Heart (A.), cr 8vo cw. Stevens) 16 
Gray (T.), by E. W. Gosse, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Haweis (Mrs.), Beautiful Houses, 12mo (Bailliére) 4/0 
Herbert (G.), The Temple, by G. H. Shorthouse, 12m0.........00 (J. F. cout 50 
Hessey (F.), A Few Parochial Sermons, Cr 8V0 ssssseres.sseoereeseeeee(Skeffington 5/0 
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— 
C. A.), A Plea for the Use of the Means of Grace, cr 8vo(Simpkin) 2/0 
——, Ginetiod (The), Told Twenty Years After, 12mo ...(S. Low & Co.) 2, 
Kemble (F. A.), Records of Later Life, 3 vols. cr 8vo......... ..-...(Bentley) 32/ 
Lacordaire (H. D.), Biographical Sketch by S. Lear, cr 8vo.........(Rivington) 
Lecky (S. T. 8.). The Danger Angle, &c., 16m0 ....66........6048 ...(Phillips) 
Little (E. M.), Medical and Surgical Aspects of In-knee, 8vo ...(Longman) 
Longfellow (H. W.), A Memory, by P. Murphy, 12mo ............... Chomenee} 
Macray, Notes from Muniments of St. Mary Magdalen College, 8vo (Parker 
Marshall (C.), The Prayer-book of Charles II., cr 8vo... (Thornton) 1 
McClintock (F. R.), Holidays in Spain, cr 8yo .... .....(Stanford) 
Michie (C. T.), The Larch, Cr 8V0...........0000 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


INTERNATIONAL 
‘| MONETARY STANDARD 
























Obbard (A. N.), Plain Sermons, cr 8vo ... (Rivington) 
C. R.), Political Cookery, 16m0 .............:scseceeseeceseeeeeerseseeees (Cowen) 1/ 
pceetiy§ rat Marchcraft Manor, 2 vols. er 8vo.. Remington) 21 AS SOC IAT I O N. 


Samuelson (J.), Roumania, Past and Present, 8vo.. 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson (English Philosophers), 
Shortlands (E.), The Maori Religion, &c., cr 80 ............... ...( Longman) 
Simson (J.), Reminiscences of Childhood at Inverkeithing, Maclachlan) 2/6 
Smith (W. A.), Benderlock, Cr 8V0........ccsccecssceesseetseeceeeeceteeeenees eenidcr} 6/0 
Symonds (J. A.), Animi Figura, 12mo. (Smith & Elder) 5,0 
Through Dark to Light, cr 8vo.................6 ears (Remington) = 
6, 
7/6 
60 


PRESIDENT. 
HENRY HUCKS GIBBS. 





Twain (M.), —— - b se ere cr — = hatto ta be 

Westall (W.), Tales and Traditions of Switzerland, (Tinsley THE PROMOTION OF THE STABILITY OF VALUES: 

Wood (H.), Court Netherleigh, cr 8V0 .....s.c.scccssesetesecseees (Bentley) By establishing the free coinage of Silver and its use as money, under the 
Si same conditions as Gold. 


‘i By advocating and furthering an International Agreement, whereby a fixed 
The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. relative value between Gold and Silver may reper s Bey and The two 


‘ ’ ivoli, Paris. metals may jointly form the currency of civilised nations ; thus facilitatin 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, ir the adjustment of International Balances, and lessening the qutensine 
and needless risks which have now become attendant on Home and 
is particularl ted that all applications for Copies of the his ib th 
requ a a Ss : * 
It is particularly req — 2 2 PP UCAORS JOF — of All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., PAUL F. TIDMAN, 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should | 34 Leadenhall Street. 


not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PustisuerR, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. O S L E R F] S 


—— — 


TERMS OF comment ose. ome CRYSTAL GLASS AND 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 


Kingdom ... ase ae aN pee on mecceee. a CHINA SERVICES. 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


OBJECT. 

































































Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... WO Cisiccs CIS S.058°F"9 
Including postage to India, China, &ec. ... tee ee Oeics OG f...... 088 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. APO LLI NAR I S. | Sean tidal Ee 
OursipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. Peat : 
ac Ree seesseesssssssse£10 10 0 | Narrow Colummt.....s.sssces- 23.10 0 | bition, August, 1881, referred 
Half-Page......... . 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... 115 0 to APOLLINARIS as a 
Quarter-Page . 212 6| Quarter-Column 017 6 TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
Six lines and under, 5s. and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). THE QUEEN OF | PROVED by the FACULTY.” 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. iS } z = 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. TABLE WATERS. | Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 
| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, wnenere M R. Ss T R E E T E R, 
HINDLEY’s | From 9a pEAST, COLOURS. |SAPPHIRES. | DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 
| ame , | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN sTUFFs. | CAT’S-EYES. AND 
| — —— | COLOMBO, CEYLON. 
CHI NTZES.¢ HINDLEY and SONS,| STAR STONES. : 


ais GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 
EMERALDS. NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN 
18-CARAT. 


L { B E R T y’ Ss LIBERTY’S COLOURS, ae 
| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, RUBIES 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, ‘ 


| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 








| LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND Laima a 
A R T ANUPHOLSTERY STUFFS, PEARLS. BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
FABRICS LADIES’ SUMMER prgst UME ALEXANDRITES Precious Stones direct from the Mines. 
. 1S. D>, z ; 
| “ aoe " Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | 218, 220, & 230 REGENT ST., W. ? A Single Stone at First Price | Stones always on view. 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. HE LATE Mr. W. R. GREG.— 
| Any perscns possessing Letters from the late 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. movit of any kind are reste Yo snd them to Mrs 
. R. G » Par odge imbledon Common, 
HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the | who will be much obliged for the loan of them, and 





five years who will return them to their owners. 
Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses | WANTED, to RENT or PURCHASE. 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to) oe 
=e 3 | : 
participate in fature Bonus. ; AN OLD HOUSE in HAMPSTEAD, 
The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of | WITH WALLED-IN GARDEN. 


Actuaries’ ’’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 
Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 


Address, ‘‘ W.,’’ care of the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





1, For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. O LET ion. TS th oe 


2. For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening | excellent STUDIO in SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
before the next Division. with bedroom, w.c., cellarage, kc. Rent £75.—Apply 


- ° P th ises, 1 Stratford Avenue, Marl Road, 
3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its SW. oF to THOM AS W EBSTER, Esq., 43 Lincoln's 
suspension amongst lives recently selected. Inn Fields, W.C. 
The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums I ELICATE BOYS (over 14).—EIGHT 
otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 





RECEIVED ina large country house. Willing- 
ness to read and good character required. Vacancy 
now, and January, 1883.—‘‘ M.A., Oxon.,’’ Mill Bank 
House, near Malvern. 





TRUSTEES. —— 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. RUPTURES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.| {¥XT7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
Justice of England. John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. | \ TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. | foes te moe tae the a ettestine tavention tor the 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft Nanites 


illi Nine- ¢ fits belong to being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to | rete: women is supplied bythe MOC-MAIN PAD and 


the assured. PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
d 1] | during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
Surrender values. ? = 2 monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. WHITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
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IRMINGHAM SICAL 
FESTIVAL, 1882. 


AUGUST 29th, 30th, 31st, and SEPTEMBER Ist. 


NEW ORATORIO, “ REDEMPTION.” 
Composed expressly for this Festival by M. Gounod, 
NEW CANTATA, “ PSYCHE,” 

By HERR GADE. 


NEW CANTATA, “ GRAZIELLA,” 
By SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEW CANTATA, “THE HOLY CITY,” 
By A. R. GAUL, 


NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK, 
By VILLIERS STANFORD. 


MARCHE NUPTIALE, BY GOUNOD. 
Composed for the Marriage of the Duke of Albany. 


Principal Artistes:—Madame ALBANI, Miss 
ANNA WILLIAMS, and Madame MARIE ROZE; 
Madame PATEY, and Madame TREBELLI; Mr. 
EDWARD LLOYD and Mr. MAAS; Mr. SANTLEY 
Mr. F, KING, and Signor FOLI. 


Coxpuctor:—SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 


BAND AND CHORUS OF 500 
PERFORMERS. 


OUTLINE PROGRAMMES on application to 26 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


MU 








POYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. — The _NINETY- 


SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 
6d ; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALF RE ‘D Dz. FRIPP, Secretary. 


AT IONAL CHU RCH REF ORM 
UNION.—A CONFERENCE will be held at 
SION COLLEGE, London Wall, on TUESDAY, June 
20th (8 p.m.) to consider the pr oposals for the Reform 
of Patronage now before Parliament, Clergymen 
and Laymen interested in the question are invited, 
ALBERT GreY, Eaq., M.P., in the Chair. 
THos. Hancock, See. (pro tem. ? 51 Strand, W.C. 


\ EGRET, ARIAL.—The ‘SE RVICES 
\) of a GENTLEMAN of GOOD SOCIAL POSI- 
TION and EDUCATION are REQUIRE D by an 
Association of Political and Liberal Character, to act 
as General Secretary, Tbe salary at first will not 
exceed £150, but would increase with the growth of 
the Association.—Apply, by letter, giving two refer- 
Wc. to i, P.;" Lancaster House, Savoy Street, 


PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rughy.—The Rev. G. F 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridee, 
and formerly Aszistant-Master at Wellington College 
aud Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


PESENc E for LADY STUDENTS, 


and Ladies Professionally Bapeeet, Russell 
W.c. arge Garden, 


VERSL:z ADE. 


Houze, Tavistock Square, 


Tennis Ground. Address, The LADY “PRINCIPAL. 


TUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 

who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
enang a apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C 


per MORNING CLASSES 
for GIRLS s (ope ened in ph are held in Ashley 

Place, Victoria Street, 8.W.—For nomination form, 

and particulars as to the Course of Study, Professors, 


Fees, Referees, &c., a ms Miss CARPENTER, 
Head Mistress, 42 Stoe kwell Park Road, S.W. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — COM- 

FORTABLE HOME offered for ONE or 

TWO CHILDREN by the Seaside. Good education, 

with special care. Highest references. Moderate 
terms.—“ E, B.,” 4 Linton Villas, 


N RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
x ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
from the age of six years and upwards. Comfortable 
home; hea'thy situation. Careful training and 
nursivg. Mrs. Frébel is assisted by a staff of fifteen 
first- class masters and lady-teachers.—For Prospectus 
and Time-tables for the ange x Session, apply to Mrs. 
FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, Edi uburgh. The y can 
also be had on pe rsoni al application at 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London. 











OSSALL 


R° SCHOOL. 
\ ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 


70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 


age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 


Classics or Mathematics —Apply to Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


\ TALTHAM HO Us Sai, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS, 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 


Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 


Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


N EMORIAL to the late Professor T 
H. GREEN.—At a Public Meet ng held in the 
Town Hall, Oxford, on May 17th, 1882, the Mayor of 
Oxford being in the Chair, it was resulved on the 
motion of the Master of Balliol, seconded by Alderman 
Cavell,‘ That it is desirable to found some Endowment 
in connection with the Oxford High School, as a 
Memorial of the late Professor Green, and likewise 
to erect a tablet in Balliol College Chapel.’’ It was 
subsequently decide] that two Exhibitions should be 
founded in addition to those already founded by Pro- 
fessor Green himself, and by Mr. Montefiore, so that 
an Exhibition tenable for four years should annually 
be offered for competition among the pupils of the 
High School who are desirous of going to the Univer- 
sities. The sum required for this purpose will be 
about £2,000. Contributions will gladly be received 
by any of the undersigned, on behalf of the Committee 
appointed to carry ont the scheme; or they may be 
paid into any of the following Banks of Oxford, viz., 
the Old Bank, the London and County Bank, Messrs. 
Wootten and Co. 


Honorary SECRETARIES. 
J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, Balliol College. 
C. A. FYFFE, 7 King's Bench Walk, Temple, E.C- 
J.J. BICKERTON, Town Hall, Oxford. 


ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referenves to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


HURCH of ENGLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL, Eaton Square’ Branch, — Head 
Mistress, Miss WESTMACOTE, — The Misses 
RANDALL, with the sanction of the Council, 


RECEIVE as BOARDERS, at 13 Ovington Square, 
S.W.,a FEW YOUNG LADIES oe the above 
School. List of references plication. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES FIRST 
MONDAY in OCTOBER. 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London, 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford Double Honours), and MALCOLM HEARD, 
B.A. (C.C.C., Oxford Double Honours, late Assistant 
Master at a Public School), PREPARE BOYS for the 
Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For prospectus and 
references, apply to H. ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, 


Ksq., Halliford, Mid. llesex. 
ALVE RN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 
22nd, 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a 
For particulars, apply to HENRY. “ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 


IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ONE or TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


value £59, for Three Years or more. Candidates under 
14. Examination July 18th and 19th.—Apply, Rev. A. 
B. HASLAM, Bishopton Close, Ripon. — 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 


Pre:ident of the Council, 

Rey. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinit College. 

Principal of the Hall, Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 

Additional accomodation for the Students has 
been provided by the building of a new wing, which 
will be opened in October next, when also two Exhibi- 
tions tenable at the Hall will ‘be awarded after Exa- 
m nation :—(1), The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of £35 
a year for three years ; (2), au Exhibition of £25 year 
for two years. Names of Candidates should be sent 
in before October Ist, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom 
further information can be obtained. 


{URNISHING 








IRONMON GE R Y. 
and GENERAL 


HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Fender Frames, Baths, 
Marble ditto, | Bedsteads, 
Fire-irons, Bedding, 


Furniture for 
Bedrooms, 
Dining-rooms, 
Dr awing- roolas ; 


Stoves and Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, 
Gasaliers, 
Clocks and Bronzes, 
Kitchen Utensils, Repairs, 
Lamps, | Replating. 

Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. 

Estimates Free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing [ron- 
mougery, &c,in the Kingdom, arranged in 3U large 
Show Rooms 

ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 
Highest quality, will wear 20 years as silver. 
Table Spoons and Forks per doz..... ae lu 0 
Dessert Spoons and Forks ,, 
Tea Spoons °° ° 7 

CUTLERY, WARRANTED. 

Handles 1rivetted, blades finest steel. 
Per doz. desserts, 





3iin. Table Knives, ivory handles... 18s, 14s. 
41n. “ to balance 23s. 16s 
fine ivory...... 33s, 23s. 


4 in. > 
Colza Oil (be t), 2 2s 91; Kerosine (pure water wh'te), 


1s per gallon. 
W 


ILLIAM S. BURTON 
It contains upwards of 859 Illustrations of his 


CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. 
unrivalled STOCK of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 

SPECIAL TERMS with reference to CREDIT. 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street, 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
Street, & 


sends 








READY THI3 DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS, 


In 3 vols., crown 8yo, 32s. 
RECORDS OF 
LATER LIFE. 


BY 


FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOT 
for GIRLS.—WANTED, a HEAD-MISTRESS 
for the LOWER SCHOOL.—Tois post being vacant, 
the Trustees are prepared to receive app ications. 
Experience in teaching and a thorough knowledge 
of the working of a large school are essential in can. 
didates. Preference will be given to those holding 
good certificates. Salary to begin at £150, with rooms, 
—Applications, stating age, experience, and certifi- 
cates, to be rent to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. H. F. ROBY, 
Wood Hill, Pendleton, not later than July 4th. 


UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


BANK 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches Md the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F 

BILLS on the ‘COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
ms collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed. 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HE 
and LONDON 


oo ERPOOL 
AND 


GLOBE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established 1836. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in new 
Participating Class (Table B), before the close of this 
year will participate for two years in the Division of 
Profits a be declared fur the term ending December 
31st, 188: 

FIRE RENEWAL PREMIUMS falling dve at Mid- 
summer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Offices : Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bris- 
tol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmiogham, and 
Newcastle. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. —Appli- 
cations for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: CoRNHILL AND CHARING Cross, 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subseribed __.., tee ... £2,500,000 


FIRE and 


Capital Paid up.. 250,000 

Life Funds, in Speci al Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ee , 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income excee als ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
_West- End Offic es—8 Pall Mall, London, s Ww. 


—sLIFE) ASSURANCE, 


8 geet PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results, 
CLAIMS AND BONUS SES PAID £ 1,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE 436,000 
43rd YEAR. 

Immediate ENTRANTS will secure 
ONE YEAR'S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LoMBARD STREET, and 48 PaLL MALL, S.W. 
Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street. 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 
Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 


IRKB BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, C Seve Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, ‘Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managor. 
March 31st, 1880, 









BSTABLISHED 1851. 
ECK 
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LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Head Offices, London and Aberdeen, 
Accumulated Funds, £2,703,000, 

The FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of this Company was held within their House, 
at Aberdeen, on FRIDAY, June 9th, 1882, when the 
Directors’ Keport was adopted and a Dividend of 20s, 
together with a Ronus of 10s per Share, free of Income. 
tax, were dcelared, mnking, with the amount already 

aid, atotal distribution of 50s per Share in respect of 
the year 1881, 

The following are Estracts from the Report sub- 


sia FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS receive! last year azain siiowed 
an increase over these of the previous year, having 
been £451,487 03 5d, as compared with £414,596 153 7d 
in 188). 

The LOSSES, 23 in many other offices in 18-1, were 
heavy, and am unted to £287,526 3: 4d, or 63:68 per 
cent.o! the premiums. This ratio is higher than that 
of any year since 1873, and raises the general average 
of the Company's e perience from the beginning to 
53°08 per cent. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) came 
to £132,204 2s, or 29°29 per cent. of the premiums, a 
reduction of 41 per cent. compared with the p:evious 
year. 

The result is that, after reserving the usual 33 per 
cont. of the year’s premiums to cover liabilities under 
current policies, a profit was earned of £29,459 193 5d, 
which sum has been transferred to the credit of the 
goneral account of profit and loss. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCH.—The new Assurances 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£195,856, of which £162,450 was for Endowment 
Assurances payable at death or on the attainment of 
a specified age. These new assurances yielded annual 
premiums amounting to £18,033. 1s 21, and single 
premiums amounting to £1,337 1s 101, 

The total INCOME of the year (including interest) 
was £242,124 18s 101, 

The CLAIMS amounted te £122,539 163 61, of which 
the sum of £2,228 lls 8d was for Endowments and 
Endowment Assurances payable during life. 

The expenses of managemont (including commission) 
were limited to 10 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH —The sum of £6,594 153 8d 
was received for annuities granted during the year, 

OFFICE OF GENZRAL MANAGER, 

Mr. E. H. Mannering hav.ng resigned the service 
of the Company to accept an appointment in another 
office, the Directors have appuinted Mr, Valentine 
30le General Manager, 


N° RTHERN FIRE and 


Lonpon Boarp or Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Colonel Robert Baring. William Egerton 

Ernest Chaplin, Ksq. Hubbard, jun., Esq. 


Philip Currie, Esq., 0.B. | Ferdinand Marshall 
George John Fenwick, Huth, Esq. 

3q. | Henry James Lubbock, 
Alexander Pearson! — Esq. 


Fletcher, Eeq. [Esq.| John Stewart, Esq. 
Alexander Heun Goschen, | William Walkinshaw, Eaq. 

Fire Department—JAMES ROBB, Manager. 

Life Dspartment—THOMAS H. COOKE, Actuary. 

General Manager—JAMES VALENTINE. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of 
the Company for the year 1881, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
1 ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £24),000. 
Moperate Premiums. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cro 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, S etary. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak air; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 

and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, 

vigorat:ng to the Constitution. 


rs, 
ard in- 


Sold by Chemists, 








CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 


| i OCTA VES (Table) (never requires tuning)... ye ss ..» 10 Guineas. 
wave « es (never requires tuning) .., ian wa ica ye 
sg i (Studio)... asa aaa tad aaa “r 16 ss 
Pa ‘ (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case ww. 20 os 
* ¥s a in American Walnut Case ... roe ase a 
a Pe <e in Oak Case ... daa xa ‘ of 24 “a 
a ss ‘s in Black and Gold Case aa ‘ . 26 ve 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from aaa a<é aa . 20 ” 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


KINAHAN’S 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, VERY WHOLESOME. 


ae 


and 


WHISKY. ‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
AND 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


FOR 


British Mepicat Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids,” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWR@OT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


i 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 


Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH S$T BOURBNE 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 2 : 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
London, W.C. . boarded, if desired. Terms, 103 6d per day. 
—— a No charge for attendance. Table d’hote, at serarate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 


CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 





| Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. 
\RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable a 


| article.”’—Standard. : i . 
rare LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
| RY’S C IC ) r cern HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
COCOA F peg S OCOA * EXTRACT. Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’ Hote at separate 
} ‘ Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
F.I.C., F C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 





FRY’S 


| 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





SURPLUS COPIES OF NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS WITHDRAWN 
FROM CIRCULATION. 





Owing to the free circulation accorded to all new works of interest, the Directors are enabled to offer at 


greatly reduced prices many books of the present season, which are still in general demand at other Libraries. 


Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun—Darwin’s Vegetable Mould and Earth-Worms—Jefferson 


Davis’s Confederate Government—Dean Stanley’s Sermons on Special Occasions—Lady Jackson’s French 


Court—The Earldom of Mar—Sir Charles Lyell’s Life—Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily—Bingham’s Mar- 


riages of the Bonapartes—Oscar Wilde’s Poems—Dr. Doran’s Drury Lane—Barry’s Lectures on Architecture— 


Fitzgerald’s History of the English Stage—Russell’s Hesperothen—The Garden of Eden—The Senior Partner 


—A Laodicean—Sophy—Miss Daisy Dimity—Don John—Alaric Spenceley—Faith and Unfaith—The Question 


of Cain—Zoe—Portrait of a Lady—Numa Roumestan—The Prince Consort’s Collected Musical Compositions 


—Berlioz’ Faust—Sullivan’s Patience—Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch—Audran’s Olivette. 


For the above, and nearly one thousand other important works of the present and past seasons, see the enlarged 


surplus list for June, which will be forwarded post free on application to the Librarian. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIST. 


On the 28th inst. will be ready, price 1s. 


SWEETHEARTS BY THE SEA, 


THE SUMMER NUMBER FOR 1882 OF 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 9s. 


ON the GRAMPIAN HILLS: Grouse and 


Ptarmigan Shooting, Deer-stalking, Salmon and Trout Fishing, &. By FRED. 
Fie.p Wuitenourst (‘A Veteran”), Author of “ Tallyho,” “ Harkaway,” 
&e. 1l-vol. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZER- 


LAND. By Wm. Wesrauu, Author of ‘Old Factory,” ‘‘ Larry Lohengrin,”’ 
&e. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis 


Apprson. 3 vols. 

‘The author has that rarest of gifts—the power of telling a story so as to make 
it seem like truth; and when,as in this case, he can imagine such a subject for 
the exercise of his talent, the result leaves nothing to be desired. ‘For Love 
and Honour’ deserves to be a signal success, and there can be little doubt that 
it will meet with its deserts.’”’—Morning Post. 


A WILD ROSE. A New Novel, by a New 


Writer. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of 


**Too Red a Dawn,” ** An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 3 vols. 


WE COSTELIONS. By J. Sale Lloyd, 


Author of “ The Silent Shadow,” &c. 3 vols. 
HEAVILY HANDICAPPED. By 
Ho.rzmerer, Author of ‘* Mizpah,”’ &c. 2 vols. 
A SAPPHIRE RING. By Richard Dowling, 
— of ark ee Sweetheart,” ‘‘ Mystery of Killard,” ‘The Hus- 
and’s Secret,” &c, 3 vols. 


SOCIETY’S PUPPETS. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Best for Her,’ “Our Set,” ‘‘ Eyre of 
Blendon,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Genie 











VALDE’S RELIGIOUS WORKS 
IN ENGLISH. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN T. BETTS. 


Professor BOKHMER’S LIVES of the TWIN 


BROTHERS, JUAN and ALFONSO DE VALDES. With Editor’s Intro- 
duction, price 1s, 


VALDE’S XVII. OPUSCULES, his recently 


discovered Minor Works. Price 6s. 
upon ST. 


VALDE’S COMMENTARY 
IVES of JUAN 


MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. With Professor BOEHMER’S 
and ALFONSO DE VALDES, Price 7s 6d. 

MILK; 
Translated from the 


VALDE’S SPIRITUAL 
Appended 


or, Instruction for the Children of Christian Parents. 
Italian (the editio princeps) most recently discovered by Boehmer. 
to which are his Lives. Price 2s, 


THREE OPUSCULES: an Extract from 
Valde’s Minor Works. Price 1s. 
VALDE’S COMMENTARY upon OUR 


LORD’S SERMON on the MOUNT; An Extract from “‘ Valde’s Commentary 
upon St. Matthew’s Gospel,” and Boehmer’s Lives. Price 2s 6d, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE ‘“ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 

No washing-off. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 
years. Full particulars post free.—C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.) -Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medi Mission attended 13,353 








ical 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owingtothegrowth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged % the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of the Best Works 
of the Best Authors of every shade of opinion, on all Subjects of general interest 
published in England during the past Thirty Years, 





Fresh Copies of all Works in general demand are added very freely, and ample 
Supplies are provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea; or 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New Edition now ready. 


The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains nearly One Thousand Recent Books in every Department of Literature. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY.—NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in Bayswater, Belgravia, Chelsea, Clapham, 
flampstead, Highgate, Hyde Park, Islington, Kensington, Notting Hill, Regent’s Park, and every other part of London, on a plan which has 
given gencral satisfaction for many years. 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the 
Best New Books, in every Department of Literatare, as they appear. 





GS All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY inay also be obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FISHER’S LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
GLADSTONE BAG. sina vhoninte 





THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. | IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER | THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUC E, 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that tha 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
CATALOGUES POST-FRER. | WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. is genuine. 
$$ eee *,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
= 4 Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. . 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Sudden 


_ changes in the weather sorely impede the vital 
functions, and conduce to ill-health. The re nedy for 


such disorders lies in some purifying medicine, like 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
these Pills, which is competent te grapple successfully 
with the mischief at its source, and stamp it out, with. D R : D U N B A R ’ S A 7 K A R A M ‘ 


out fretting the nerves or weakening the system. 
Holloway’s Pills extract from the blood all noxious 


pre og the —— of ee eee ms ALKARAM BR Ewha» poiete se . Sonpana at Hrs HAY-FEVER 
ulate the liver and kidneys, and relax the bowels. 4 Se erie a meee: a Mae cadet arte aha SEG RATE - . 
In curing chest complaints these Pills are remarkably ee a Ein ty A noreredlages ae — : LE, 
cetenty Gpetlally when sided by @ tree local appl Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 
¢ ne Ointment. is double treatment wi eye = Tose fle tedect ince Esty 
ensure a certain, steady, and beneficicut progress, and ALKARAM., DUNBAR, care of Mes:rs. F. NEWBERY and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 


sound health will soon be re-established. i King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW 


BY THE LATE 


THOMAS CARLYLE, 


ENTITLED 


REMINISCENCES OF MY 
JOURNEY IN 1849. 


With a PREFACE by J. A. FROUDE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 


WORK 


NOW READY, 


IRISH 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. 





NOW READY, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 
LIFE. 


By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 


‘A book brimful of anecdote and animal adventures, delightful reading for all times and places. 
—Guardian. 


** Cannot fail to amuse as well as instruct.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





London: SMITH, NLDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW WORK by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 
An Essay upon Ethical Theory as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of '* A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ Hours in a Library,”’ &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, 8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER : 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1881. 
of the New Series, 1863 to 1880, may be had.) 


a Review of 
New Series. (All the Volumes 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 








Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—*‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pub.ie confidence.” Court 
Journal.—* An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’ Civilian.—‘*‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.” News of the World.—‘‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


NELSON’S 
“H OM E COMFORT 8S.” 

















A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 
By MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 


May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN FROM 9 TILL 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


CO., 








Y 


i 


SEASON TICKETS, 


FIVE SHILLINGS, 








es, 


THE NEW NOVELs. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Redeemed. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of “‘ His Last Stake,’’ &e. 


A Faithful Lover. By Mrs 


Macqvorp, Author of “ Patty,” & 


Donovan. By Kdna Lyall 


Author of ‘“ Won by Waiting.” 


Iris. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of * Gentianella,”’ &c. 
A Broken Lily. By Mrs, 
By 


Mortimer COLLINS. 
Groraiana M, Crarx, Author ot ‘‘ Dorcas,” &e. 


Fortunes Marriage. 
[Newt week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


MACNIVEN & WALLACE, PUBLISHERS, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Just publishe 1, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


HE EVANGELICAL SUCCEs. 
SION. <A Course of Lctares delivered in st, 


George’s Free Church, Elinburgh. 
CONTENTS. 

PavL THE APOSTLE. By the Rey. Principal Rainy, 
D.D. 

AvavusTINnk, BisHop OF Hippo. By the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D. 

CoLuMBA, FouNDER oF IoNA. 
Macphail. 

ANSELM OF CANTERBURY. 
Thomas Smith, D.D. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
M. Lindsay, D.D. 

— WYCLIFFE. 

) 


By the Rev. James (, 
By the Rev. Professor 
By the Rev. Professor T, 
By the Rev. Priucipal Brown, 
Mantis LurHer. By the Rey. Professor Salmond, 


Edinburgh: Macniven and Wattace. London: 


Hopper and STOuGHTON, | ; te 
Just ready, po-t free. 
CATALOGUE of a MISCEL- 
LANEOUS COLLECTION of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS on SALE by 
Henry W. Watts, Bookseller, 


24 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. ss 





Now ready. 

IDED LIFE INSURANCE. By 
P is Rev. WARREN Trevor. Showing how Chari- 
table Funds can be employed in assisting Clergy- 
men and others to ensure their lives for the ben: tit of 
their families and for their own needs in sickness and 
old age. Appendix, with Rules and Forms, &. Dewy 
8vo, pp. 40, price 6d. 

©. and E. Layron, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


TPYASTE.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
post 43d) ; Views of St. John’s Church, Dresden ; 
Canterbury Crypt; Preston Board School (and 
Plans) ; and a Koom by Inigo Jones—The Life of a 
House—Houses of the Future—‘‘ Classic Architec- 
ture’’—English and German Slate—From Abroad— 
Lochleven—Mountain Observatories, with Illn-tra- 
tions, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
1" EK LONDON LIBRARY, 12 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presiprnt—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esy. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN, 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON, | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Exlition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s ; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


St. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 


THe Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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F. V. WHITE & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘‘ My Sister the 
Actress,” &. 3 vols. 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. 


By Laurence Brooxs, Author of ‘The Queen 
of Two Worlds,” &c. 3 vols. 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. By 
Lady Constance Howarp. 3 vols. 
“The story from first to last is attractive, and 
cannot fail to commend wide favour.’—W hitehall 
Review. 


MY LADY CLARE. By Mrs. 


Erioart, Author of ‘‘How He Won Her,” &c. 
3 vols. 
“«¢My Lady Clare 
—John Bull. 
«The interest is maintained with undeniable force 
and skill.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A LOVELESS SACRIFICE. By 


Twa Casstiis, Author of ‘‘ Guilty without Crime,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
John Bull says:—‘‘ The story is a pleasant one— 
healthy in tone, lofty in teaching, and very sym- 
pathetic in manner and style.’ 


WAS HER’S THE FAULT? By 


the Author of ‘‘Wooing a Sweetbrar,” &c. 
3 vols. [Shortly. 


? is a pleasant, readable novel.” 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY for 


the NON-CHEMICAL By A. J.Suiiton, F.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s; post free, 2s 4d. 


POEMS. Bv Mrs.C. B. Langston, 
Author of “‘The Eartb,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo, cluth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Fv. WHITE CO. 
81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Sixth Thousand. Second Edition. 
OMEO and JULIET. Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum, 
Edited by Henry Irvina. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 


Theatre. 
Price One Shilling. 


and 


Now ready, price Is 6d. 
A NEW PAGE of EXTERNAL EVIDENCE of 
UPERNATURAL REVELATION, 
\) being an Argument bared « n Testimony given by 
Materialists, adverse and other witnesses. and Physical 
Science to the Mosaic Cosmogony. By G. B. Kitson. 
London: J. 8. Virtue and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 


DECADE of VERSE. 
** Verse of no common quality.” —Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“It tantalises us.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 

OEMS. and LYRICS. 

By Louisa S. Bevineron, Author of ‘ Key- 
Notes.” 

“There is a certain force in it that makes us all 
desire to read more......Miss Bevington has, on the 
whole, produced a volume of promising verse.’”’— 
Public Opinion. 

“We have read this volnme through with consider- 
able interest and pleasure.’’—Lloyd’s Weekly News. 
London : _ELuor Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


5s. 


ow ready, price 2:, 
HE ARABIC NAMES of | the 
STARS and CONSTELLATIONS, with their 
MEANINGS. By W. H. Hiacarns, M.B., Leicester. 


London: Hamitton, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Pater- 
noster Row. Leicester: SAMUEL CLARKE, 5 Callow- 
tree » Gate. 





Ready this day, Seventl. u Edition, revised and. enlarged, 
10: 


N DIET wa REGIMEN in SICK- 
NESS and HEALTH, and on the Inter- 
dependence and Prevention of Diseases, and the 
Diminution of their Fatality. By Horace DOBELL, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Royal Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest. 
*,* For notice of this work, see the Spectator of 
May 27th. 
___ London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. — 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shill'ng, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MitcuELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 


MR. 


UNWIN’S 


Ls T. 





To be published on June 19th. 


The TEMPLE: 


Ejaculations. 
Hienry Suortuovuss, 
imitation of original binding, 5s. 


By Mr. Grorce HERBERT. 


This is a fac-simile reprint by typoaraphy of the Original Edition of 1633. 


Author of ** John Inglesant.”’ 


Sacred Poems and Private 


New Edition, with Introductory Essay by J. 
Small crown, sprinkled sheep, 


No pains have 


been spared to make it an exact replica as reyards paper, size, print, and binding. 


GUDRUN, and Other Stories. 


of the Middle ages. 
gilt edges, 63. 


By Professor Gigs. 


GUIDES 


NEW 


KENT. 


IX. BROMLEY and KESTON (now ready) ; 


WICH and BLACKHEATH; VI. 


SURREY. 


I. KINGSTON-ON-THAMES ; 
VIII. CROYDON to the DOWNS; V. 


II. REIGATE; 


From the Epics 


With 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


FOR THE HOME COUNTIES. 


X. SYDENHAM (July 1); VII. GREEN- 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


III. DORKING; IV. RICHMOND; 


GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND LONDON. 


*,* Each District issued separately, price, in cloth, 1s; sewed, 9d. 


London : 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 


17 Holborn Viaduct, EC. 


NEW POEMS BY G. Ff. ARMSTRONG. 


Just published, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 93, cloth. 


A GARLAND 


FROM 


GREECE. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
Anthor of ‘* Pcems, Lyrical and Dramatic,” ‘‘ Ugone, a Tragedy,” 
‘‘The Tragedy of Israel,’”’ &e. 


“We may confidently recommend 
volume to all readers who wish to realise so 


VEVi..... The variety of subject and treatment 
is remarkable. But nowhere does Mr. Arm- 
strong appear otherwise than at his ease...... 
His writing possesses individuality both of 
thought and expression, and he has at com- 
mand an abundant flow of melodious verse. 
A very charming volume.” 
—Lall Mall Gazette. 


“Tt consists. of a medley of poems, all 
dealing with the subject of Greece from topo- 


the | 
| especially ‘ 
much of physical Greece as a book can con- | 
| and the ‘ Closing of the Oracle.’ 





the legendary and antique poemsare the best, 
Selemnos’ (a poem which would 
give more than one good subject to an artist) 
All the book 
is scholarly and thoroughly readable.” 
—Academy. 


“Contains some of the author’s finest work. 
ere Hardly any praise would be excessive 
for such musical and stirring songs as the 
‘Agoyat’ and ‘The Klepht’s Flight.’...... 
‘The Death of Epicurus’ must be read; 
selection could only do this noble poem in- 
justice...... These lines have not been sur- 


graphical, historical, legendary, political, and | passed by any living writer.” 


other points of view. 


London : 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32 


T HOMAS§ 


As might be en 


—(raphic. 


LONGMANS and CO. 


3, cloth, 


CARLYLE 


A History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 1795 to 1835. 
3y J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


With Two Portraits, and Four Illustrations Etched on Steel. 


London: 


LONG 


MANS and CO. 








NEXT WEEK will be PUBLISHED, 


FELL 
Or, 


B Y 


By E. J. 


AN D 


Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
OSWALD. 


FJORD: 


Post octavo, with numerons Illustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NOTICE.—The First Volume 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
of SHAKSPERE’S WORKS 


(PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION) will be issued 


next week. Parchment, 6s ; 


vellum, 


7s 6d. 





London : 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY, 


In Greek and English, with Introduction and Notes, by EDWIN 
WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


The CHRONICLE of JOSHUA the STYLITE, 


composed in Syriac A.D. 507, with an English translation and 
Notes, by W. Wrieut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


THEODORE of MOPSUESTIA’S COM- 
MENTARY on the MINOR EPISTLES of S. PAUL. The 
Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, edited from the MSS., 
with Notes and Introduction, by H. B. Swerer, D.D., Rector of 
Ashdon, Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes. Vol. II., containing the Com- 
mentary on I Thessalonians—Philemon, Appendices and Indices. 


Demy 8vo, hs. 

BREVIARIUM AD USUM  INSIGNIS 
ECCLESIAE SARUM. Fasciculus I. In quo continentur 
KALENDARIUM, et ORDO TEMPORALIS sive PRoPRIUM D&E TEMPORE 
totius anni, una cum ordinali suo quod usitato vocabulo dicitur 
Pica Sive Direcrorium Sacerpotum. lLabore ac_ studio 
Francisct Procrer, A.M., et CurisToPHoRI Worpswortn, A.M. 
Demy 8vo, £1. 


The PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 
a 


WITH THE REVISED VERSION OF 1881. 


MINION, Crown 8vo. ms 
Cloth boards, red edge?.............. 46 ao 
Paste grain limp, gilt edges......... 7/0 Cloth bevelled, red edyges......... ..... 76 


Persian Morocco limp r/g edges. 
Turkey Morocco limp... ‘ 12/6 
Turkey Morocco Circuit. 15/0 
THE STUDENT'S EDITION. — MINION, Crown 4to. 
Printed on Writing Paper, with Wide Margins for MS. Notes. 
Cloth bevelled, red edges......... 196[ Turkey Morocco boards......... 25/0 


Persian Morocco, bevelled r/g edges 


Turkey Morocco boards. 22/6 





The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
London : c. J. Cray, M. A, and Son, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOU ~~ WV Paternoster Row. 


CLARENDON “PRESS ‘LIST. 





To be completed in Four Parts 4to; Parts I, and II. (A—HW), price 15s cach, 


An ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. Based 


on the Manuscript Collections of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S., 
Rawlingsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxfor d’ Edited 
and Enlarged by T. NoRTHCOTE TOLLER, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
pms 80 idge ; and Smitu, Professor of English in the Owens College, Man- 
cheste 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. (Volume I., containing the Text, 
may be had separately at 4s 6d. y 


P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA VIRGIL. 


With an Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Paprtion, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, formerly Scholar of Balliol, and Fellow of Merton. 


The MOST COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE for TEACHERS yet ISSUED. 


Just ready, minion crown 8vo, (7} + 5} + 2in.) 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS, 


BOUND WITH THE 


PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 
A CONVENIENT VOLUME, 


Containing the Authorised Version of the Old Testament; the Authorized and 
Revised Versions of the New Testament, arranged side by side in Parallel 
Columns; end all the Helps to the Study of the Bible which have made the 
Oxford Bible for Teachers so famous. 


Turkey morocco, limp, 22s 6d; and in various other bindings. 
At all Booksellers. 


The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 


7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. ‘By0, pp. 316, with Two M: aps, “Three A Autotype Plates, and 
Woodent Ilustrations, chiefly from Photographs by F. Duschek, 


price 16s, cloth 
pooumania , PAST and PRESENT. By James Samvet- 
sow, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonamans and Oo. 


nd 31 
Bucarest, 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 64, cloth 
NWN 


atic from the SU SOUTH. 


By Joun Cameron GRANT. 
aud Co. 


London: Longmans 











Next week, large post 8yvo, cloth gilt, 21s, 
A S I A. 
With Etknological Appendix. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 
Edited by Sir RICHARD TEMPHLE, Bart., G.C.8.1, OLE 
With Maps and Numerous Illustrations, 


Being a New Volume of 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY ana TRAVEL 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.-W. 








With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE 


TO 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Yorkshire, &, 


Being a New Volume of 
STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


List of the Series gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp, 


London : EDWARD stevia 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





WwW ith Map and Plan, dies 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE 


TO 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE CHIEF OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND ANTIQUARIAN, 


By ARTHUR G. HILL, B.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “ Architectural and Historical Notes on the Churches of 
Cambridgeshire,” &c. 


WITH 


Being a New Volume of 
STANFORD’S TWO-.SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


List of the Series gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


HOLIDAYS IN SPAIN. 


BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF TWO TOURS IN THAT COUNTRY IN THE 
AUTUMNS OF 1880 AND 18381. 


By F. R. McCLINTOCK. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 


5 Chari ed Cross, S.W. 


S.W. 











MIDSU M MER PRIZE & GIFT. BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The EPIC of HADES. With Seventeen 


Full-page Designs in Photo-Mezzotint by G. R. Cuapman. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, price 25s. 


PRESENTATION EDITION, with PORTRAIT, 


The EPIC of HADES. 4to, cloth extra, 


gilt leaves, price 10s 6d. 


ORIGINAL and UNIFORM EDITIONS. 


The Thirteenth, The Seventh, 

The EPIC of HADES. ‘SONGS of TWO WORLDS. 

Price 7s 6d. | By the a ae. Price 7s 6d, 
The Third, Fourth, 

GWEN; a Drama in Mono- |The ODE of LIFE. By the 
logue. By the Same Author. Price Same Auther. Price 5s. 

| That charming poem ‘The Ode of 

Life.’ ae: What can be better than —! ? 


5s, 
« Seldom has literature been enriched 
by a more beautiful poem.””—Scotsman. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, ‘AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MA R I O N F A Y 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, w.c. 














EL. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ECCE HOMO.” 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 


“Ecce Homo.” 8vo, 9s. 
Now ready, price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


DEMOCRACY: an American Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

«“‘This very remarkable book...... Enforced as it is by all the point which 
wit and intimate knowledge can give to it, this main theme of ‘ Democracy’ 
has naturally challenged indignant attention in America. It will rouse 
scarcely less debate among English readers. We prefer, however, to close 
our notice of this brilliant book in a literary, rathe: than in a political spirit. 
From the literary point of view, ‘Democracy’ seems to us almost perfect 
veeeAltogether, ‘Democracy’ is a strikiog performance. We trust that it 
represents the rise of a new talent of which the world is destined to hear 
much more.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Uniform with above, 2 vols, NINE SHILLINGS. 
UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. By Charlotte M. 


Yonar, Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, Os, 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. 

The LITERARY HISTORY of ENGLAND in the END of 
the EIGHTEENTH and BEGINNING of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of ‘‘The Makers of Florence,” &c. 3 vols. 
demy 8v0, 36s. 

“In Mrs. Oliphant’s three volumes a great deal of information is dexter- 
ously conveyed...... Every where we find the work of a practised pen...... Judged 
as biographical sketches, Mrs. Oliphant’s chapters possess considerable 
merit.’’—Academy. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES at HOME and ABROAD. By 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 
the United Kingdom. 8vo, 103 61. 

“From beginning to end the book is interesting, and in many parts it 
strikes us with a deep sense of the majesty of science.’’—Pull Mall Gazette, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. 
New Volumes. 
DICKENS. By A. W. Ward. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
GRAY. By E. W. Gosse. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[In a few days. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIFS.—New Volume. 
The SPEECHES and TABLE TALK of the PROPHET 
MOHAMMAD. Chosen and Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by StanLEY LANE-POOLE, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN.—A Series of Short Books on his 
Rights and Responsibilities. 
The STATE in RELATION to LABOUR. By W. Stanley 
Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The STATE and the CHURCH. By Hon. Arthur Elliot, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW BOOK. 
AUTHORISED, or REVISED? Sermons on Some of the 
Texts in which the Revised Ver-ion differs from the Anthorised. By C. J. 
VauGuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, &. Crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 


The HEBREW STUDENTS COMMENTARY on 
ZECHARIAH, HEBREW and LXX., with Excursus on Several Grammatical 
Subjects. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The SYNOD of ELVIRA, and CHRISTIAN LIFE in the 
FOURTH CENTURY: a Historical Essay. By A. W. W. Dats, Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, and the DOCTRINE 
of EVOLUTION. Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's “* First 
Principles.””’ By THomas Rawson B:rxs, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge. New Edition, with a Preface, in 
reply to Strictures, by Professor PritcHarp, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. 
By C.J. Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, &. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED. 
CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife and Son of 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Memoir, edited, 
at the Request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D, Vicar of 
Marden. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LINKS and CLUES. By Vita. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is a very remarkable book, full of spiritual insigt and intencity...... 
It is throughout bathed in the spirit of an intense religious life, and is full of 
suggestiveness of the highest realisations of spiritual faith.’’ 
—British Quarterly Review. 
“ Manifestly the result cf deep thought and prayer and...... will well repay 
to the clergy and thoughtful laymen the time spent in a careful pernsal.”’ 
—Church Times, 
MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS._NEW.=.VOLS. 
The PORTRAIT of a LADY. By Henry James, Jun., 
Author cf ‘‘ The American,” ‘‘ The Europeans,’ &e. Ciown 8vo, 6s, 
JANET’S HOME. By Annie Keary, Author of ‘Old- 


bury,” “A York and a Lancaster Rose,’’ ‘* Castle Daly,” &&. Crown 8¥o, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S 2s NOVELS. (Cloth Binding.) 
By the Author of “ Johu Halifax, Gentleman.” 


AGATHA’S HUSBAND. The OGILVIES. 
OLIVE. TWO MARRIAGES, 
The HEAD of the FAMILY. 





A LIFE of KANT. By Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 


late Professor of Wittenberg College, Ohio. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS, a DICTIONARY of: their History, 


Products, and Uses. By Joun Smitu, A.L.S. 8vo, lds. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 











KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


from 1650. By WiLt1Am Nassau Moteswortu, M.A., Author of “ History 
of the Reform Bill,” and ‘‘ Histury of England, from the Year 1830,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 


EARLIEST TIMES to the UNION with GREAT BRITAIN. By Cuartes 
GEORGE WaLPo.e, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Rubric of the 
Common Law.”’ With Five Maps and Appendices, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 


NATIONS. By the Rev. Sir Grorer W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


Second Edition, with Five Chromo-litbographic Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THN Ea TAQDQa. * 

ANTS, BEES, and WASPS: a Record of 
Observations on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir Jous 
Lussock, Bart., M.P. 

**A host of names is connected with ant-lore, but none so intimately and 
peculiarly as Lubbock, who is now recognised everywhere as the friend and 
champion of the ant.’’—Times. 

“We heartily wish so interesting a book the success whi-h it deserves. 


’"—Nature. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

ANIMALINTELLIGENCE. ByG.J. Romans 
LL.D., F.R.S. [Next week. 

Demy 8vo, with 170 Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 

The MODERN APPLICATIONS of ELEC- 
TRICITY. By E. Hosprrarrer. Translated and Enlarged by Jutius Mater, 
Ph.D. 

“ From the style in which the work is written, and the absolute absence of tech- 
nicalities, except such as are explained as they are introduced, the volume will be 
as interesting to the general reader as to the student of electricity, so that, from 


the attention now being given to the question of electrical application, it will 
deservedly enjoy a wide circulation.””—Mining Journal. 


Smali crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


KLEMENTARY MODERN 


(CATECHISM of). By E. W. V. Votcrxsom. 


CHEMISTRY 


Crown 8vo, with 7 Full-page Illustrations and a Railway Map of Mexico, cloth, 


7s 6d. 
A FLIGHT to MEXICO. By J. Jd. 


AvBERTIN, Translator of “The Lusiads,” and of ‘Seventy Sonnets of 
Camoens, with Original Poems.”’ 
“A decidedly readable book. That is partly because Mr. Aubertin writes 
pleasantly, but more because he was already thoroughly familiar with must of 
what he was go ng to see.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
oa ry woe © 4 al Al VIY Al - Laur 
STUDIES in LITERATURE: 1789-1877. By 
Epwarb Dowpex, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Shakspere—his Mind and Art,” &c. 

“* Written with extreme care......We return thanks to Professor Dowden for 
certainly the most thoughtful book of literary comment which we have seen fora 
long time.’’—Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


POETRY. By H.B. Correrit1, M.A. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 
Selected and Annotated by Austin Dogson. With a Miniature Frontispiece 


by R. Catpecotr. Printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 
price 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cleth, 6s. 


ig 
The PARTHENON FRIEZE, and _ other 
ESSAYS. By Tuomas Davipson, Author of “ Rosmini’s Philosophical 
System.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The TRAINING of TEACHERS, and other 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. ByS, §S. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E, University 
of Edinburgh. 


New and Popuiar Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


1 : ‘ ’ T ‘ 1 TATQ 1 

PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, and 
COLLECTS for DEVOUT PERSONS. By the late Rowtanp WILL1aMs. 
Edited by his Wrvow. 

“‘This volume attests the devout spirit of the author, as well as his substantial 
orthodoxy. It isa pleasing memorial of one who combi: ed strong attachment 
to the Anglican Church and her formularies with a manly love of truth, uprighkt- 
ness with fervour of spirit, sensitiveness with depth of feeling.’’-—Atheneum. 


£mall crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The FORAY of QUEEN MEAVE, and 
other Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. By AvuBREY DE Verr, Author of 
“ Legends of St. Patrick,” &c. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 38 6d. 


WHOLESOME COOKERY. 


MARIE DE JONCOURT. 


By Madame 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 


POST 8vo, 


ILLUSTRATED BOARDS, 2s EACH. 


Most of these Books may also be had in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 3s 6d each, 





By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. _ 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. —Maid, Wife, or Ww idow ! ? 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP.- 


By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. | The Golden Butterfly. 
With Harp and Crown. By Celia’s Arbour. 

This Son of Vulcan. | The Monks of Thelema. 
My Little Girl. | "Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. |The Seamy Side. 

. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


‘Grantley Grange. 





By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
| Savage Life. 


By BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red neg | Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. 


By Mrs. BURNETT.—Suorly Tim. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceiv ers Ever. | Juliet’ s Gaardian. 


_By ‘MACLAREN COBBAN. —The Cure of § Souls. = 
By C. ALLSTON COLLINS.—The Bar Sinister. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. Poor Miss Finch. 
Basil. Miss or Mrs, ? 
Hide and Seek. The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. The Frozen Deep. 
Queen of Hearts. The Law and the Lady. 
My Miscellanies. The Two Destinies. 
The Woman in White. The Haunted Hotel. 
The Moonstone. The Fallen Leaves. 
Man and Wife. Jezebel’s Daughter. 


By DUTTON COOK.—Leo. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. _ | Archie Lovell. 


By M. BETHAM- EDWARDS. —Felicia. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. —Roxy. 


By PERCY F ITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Never Forgotten. Polly. 
Seventy-five ibeeoke Street. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE.—Filthy Lucre. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. _ 
By EDWARD GAREETT.—The Capel Girls. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 

| The Dead Heart. 

| In Love and War. 

| For the King. 

| Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 


By JAMES GREEN WOOD. —Dick Temple. 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY. —Every- day Papers. 


By LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 


By THOMAS HARDY. | By TOM HOOD. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. | A Golden - Heart. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
| Ellice Quentin. 





Gamp Notes. 
































Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say? 
In Honour Bound. 














Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice, 


Garth. 
_ By VICTOR HUGO. The Hunchback of Notre. Dame. _ 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. ..—Thornicroft” s Model. 


By JEAN INGELOW. | By HENRY JAMES. 
Fated to be Free. 


1 C vonfidence. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 


The Dark Colleen. | Queen of - Connaught. | 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
| Number Seventeen. 





Oakshott Castle. 





By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 


Atonement of Leam Dundas. 


The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 


With a Silken Thread. 


ST 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. 


A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss ‘Misanthrope. 


Donna Quixote. 





By _ Mrs. MACDONELL.. —Quaker “Cousins, 


By KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 


The Evil Eye. 


Open! Sesame! 
Harvest of Wild Oats. 


| Lost Rose. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 





| A Little Stepson. 


| Fighting the Air. 


Written in Fire. 








By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch and Go. 


| Mr. Dorillion. 





By D. C. MURRAY. 


A Life’ "8 Atonement. 


By OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine. 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 


A Woman’s Vengeance. 


Cecil’s Tryst. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 


The Family Scapegrace. 


The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 

The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 








By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. — 





A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 
Signa. 

io a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 





What He Cost Her. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed but Won. 

Two Hundred Reward. 

Less Black than We're 
Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 





By CHARLES READE. 


Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. _ 


By E. A. POE. 


Mystery of Marie Roget. 





Double Marriage. 


| Love Little, Love Long. 


| Foul Play. 

Cloister cua Hearth. 
Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. —Gaslight and “Daylight. 


By J OHN SAUNDERS. 


Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 


Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 


_ By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY.—A Match in the Dark. 


__ By WALTER THORNBURY.—Tales for the Marines. 


By A ANERURT TROLLOPE. 


The Way we Live 


| The American Senator. 


By T. eae 3 TROLLOPE- .—Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


Tom Sawyer. 


| An Idle Excursion. 


__A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. 


_By Lady WOOD. —Sabina._ an 


By EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. 





| The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. _ 





ANONYMOUS 


Paul Ferroll. 


| Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 





CHATTO 


and WINDUS, 


Piceadilly, W. 
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